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COVERTCOAT, 


P. WOODLAND UP 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE I HAD expected that 
COMPETITION the winner-picking com- 
petition would bring 

cartloads of lists. The multitude of 
them is not quite up to my expectation, 
but I am writing early in the month and 
doubtless a great many competitors are 
taking as long as they can to arrive at 
a decision. Lists began to come almost 
before I realised that the last number of 
the magazine was obtainable. The first 
was sent by a naval officer, who scribbled 


the names of his ten horses in pencil, en- 
closed in an envelope with the name of a 
railway dining car ; he lost no time! His 
choice appears to me good. This picking 
of winners is, however, a difficult game, 
when, as in our competition, the result 
depends upon the amount of money 
which an imaginary wager of a sovereign 
would bring. (Perhaps I ought to say 
that full particulars will be found else- 
where in the magazine: I may be 
writing about a business which some 
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reader does not quite understand.) One 
is naturally disposed to take the best 
known horses, those who seem certain 
to win races. If they do so long odds 
are often betted on them, whereas the 
man with an apparently hopeless list may 
have included some animal in it who 
turns up at such odds as 20 to 1 or 
100 to 3. Besides the fifty guineas and 
other prizes, much kudos will attach to 
the winner who comes first, and indeed 
to the other winners who follow him; 
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between 100 to 30 in one return and 
7 to 2 in another ; nevertheless there is 
a remote possibility of something of the 
kind, and so it may as well be announced 
that the decision will be based on the 
starting prices as given in The Sporting 
Chronicle. 
* * * * * 

“ FLAT-RACING Before the present month 
BEGINS’’ is out sport under Jockey 
Club Rules will be re- 

sumed, beginning in the normal way at. 
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LUTTEUR III. 


WINNER GRAND NATIONAL, 1909 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


for though luck is undeniably an element, 
judgment is after all the main factor. 
One’ of the competitors reminds me of 
something which I have missed and 
hasten to repair. He points out that the 
returns of starting prices occasionally 
differ in the different papers, and he asks 
by which of them we shall decide? 
After all the variations are, as a rule, 
very slight: it is improbable that the 
question would come to a nice shade 


Lincoln. It was curious last season to 
lead off at Kempton, Newcastle, and 
Birmingham, followed by Leicester and 
Alexandra Park, prior to the familiar 
assemblage on the Carholme. At this 
time of the season owners are accustomed 
to think that they have some nice 
two-year-olds among those of whom 
little or nothing is so far known, 
and happily sometimes they are 
right, though it is just as_ well 
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to be prepared for disappointments. 
Sometimes, moreover, things turn out 
better than there has seemed reason to 
suppose after a sensation of disappoint- 
ment has rather set in. A few years ago 
I was closely interested in a Newmarket 
stable, passing many mornings on the 
Heath with the trainer watching the 
horses under his charge. There were 


two great fine chestnut colts who had 
cost large sums, and there was a smaller 
bay colt who had been picked up for a 
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proved to be something altogether out 
of the common ; did well as a two-year- 
old, better, greatly distinguishing himself, 
as a three, and best of all in the following 
season, when he won eight races out of 
nine in England and a big one in France. 
The moral of this is that one should not 
despair too soon. 

I have no information about The 
Tetrarch further than that his owner— 
at one time also owner of this Magazine— 
told me several weeks ago that he was 


ASCETIC’S SILVER. 


WINNER GRAND NATIONAL, 1906 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


comparatively trifling amount. When 
they began to do fast work this bay 
not only stuck to the two chestnuts, 
from whom so much was expected, 
but seemed decidedly the best of the 
three, as he distinctly showed that 
he was when they came to be really tried. 
The conclusion naturally arrived at was 
that the chestnuts could not be much. 
As a matter of fact, however, they were 
decidedly useful horses, but the bay 
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well. A horse may be well, however— 
for the term is a very vague one—and 
yet have a weak spot. There were 
reasons why The Tetrarch did not run 
at Kempton Park last autumn as it was 
intended that he should do, and is it not 
always on the cards that similar reasons 
may stop him again? It is greatly to 
be hoped that Alec Taylor’s health 
will not interfere with his supervision of 
Sir John Thursby’s Kennymore and 
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Torchlight, a colt and filly who, if all 
goes well, ought to make names for 
themselves during the next three months. 
By refraining from offers about the 
Derby, bookmakers prevent rash specula- 
tion. Until it is known how The 
Tetrarch progresses when put into fast 
work it is impossible to guess what may 
happen. I hear that Stornoway has 


grown into a beautiful colt, and notwith- 
standing that there is no doubt about his 
defective wind, it is hoped that he will 
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eight-years-old, but Covertcoat is said, 
to have put on muscle, : filled out, 
and evidently acquired strength. M. 
Hennessy’s Lutteur III., who won as a 
five-year-old—a rare achievement— 
five years ago, is already in England at. 
Lewes. He would not have been sent’ 
had it not been believed that he possesses 
an excellent chance, so that his arrival, 
affords proof that he is fancied. My own. 
idea is that, always supposing these two. 
escape disaster, one of them ought to 


VALENTINE’S BROOK 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


be very far from disgracing himself in 

the Two Thousand Guineas. 
* * * * * 

THE Meanwhile, however, we have 

NATIONAL to get through the Grand 

National, and the pictures, it 

will be seen, are connected with that 

most exciting of ‘cross-country events. 

Sir Charles Assheton-Smith is delighted 

with the progress of Covertcoat : horses 

seldom improve much from seven to 


win; but it has to be remembered that 
only two finished out of two and twenty 
without mishap last year, and that in 
1911, of twenty-six starters, only one, the 
winner, Glenside, got round in safety. 
It is the more curious that he should 
have done so as he has only one eye. 
I have added a picture of Ascetic’s Silver 
because he has always struck me as a 
model ’chaser ; Valentine’s Brook shows 
the sort of obstacle that has to_be 
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crossed, and the Chair Jump is another 
typical fence, a glance at which does 
not make the timid man eager to ride 
at it. The finish of 1907, when Eremon 
won, is included for its quaintness ; the 
second conscientiously fulfilled his duty 
by jumping the course after having got 
rid of his rider. There is another picture 
of a riderless horse, one of the familiar 
spectacles at Liverpool, a common source 
of mischief; and Blowpipe leading the 
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might have been supposed there was 
nothing left to be said. Sir Alfred 
Pease’s ‘‘ Book of the Lion” (John 
Murray, Albemarle Street) is, however, 
so full of information, derived from 
practical experience, that its value, as 
well as its interest, is great. It is dedicated 
to Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who first 
tried lion hunting under the author’s 
guidance, and declares that it is the king 
of all sport when carried on as it 


A SOMALI LION KILLED BY SIR A. E. PEASE 


From “ The Book of the Lion,” by Str Alfred E Pease, Bart. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the publisher, Mr. John Murray 


field at Valentine’s Brook last year 
makes, I think, a spirited illustration. 
Finally, there is the King’s horse, 
Twelfth Lancer, who, needless to say, 
will carry the best wishes of everyone in 
addition to his 11 st. 7 Ib. 


* * * * * 


So many volumes have been 


THE TION written about lions that it 


habitually was by Sir Alfred, ‘‘ especially 
when you gallop the lion and then kill 
him on foot as he charges, or prepares to 
charge, as a lion just rounded up will 


generally do.” It is curious to read in 
different works the opposite statements 
as to the manner in which lions behave. 
Some writers tell us that he deserves the 
title of King of the Beasts because of 
his dauntless courage, and they also talk 
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about his magnanimity; others pro- 
nounce him to be a mean, slinking brute 
whose only idea is to get out of the 
way as quickly as possible, unless, 
indeed, he is maddened by wounds. The 
truth appears to be that lions vary in 
their habits in a remarkable manner. 

Two things which are beyond question 
are the marvellous strength of the beast 
and his no less amazing vitality. As 
regards the former, Sir Alfred Pease was 
shown a Gadabursi zariba fully twelve 
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fun at me gently for days after. This is 
what Saunderson told me:—One day 
when he with a friend was hunting in 
Portuguese territory he shot a young 
giraffe, and left the carcase out as 
bait for lion or leopard. On returning 
the next day they saw a leopard and 
after following it shot it. On going back 
to the tree again under which they had 
left the giraffe the previous day, they 
could see nothing of it, until they looked 
up, when they saw the giraffe hanging 


THE CHAIR JUMP. 


TAKE-OFF SIDE SHOWING OPEN DITCH 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


feet high out of which some Somalis told 
him a lion had taken a camel. “ They 
said the lion seized and dragged the 
camel by the neck, swung it on to the 
fence, then jumping over pulled it down 
on the other side and trailed it away. 
But this is not more remarkable than 
a story told me by Mr. James Saunderson 
in whose veracity I implicitly believe ; 
it is one I have often been laughed at for 
repeating. I told it to Colonel Roosevelt 
in 1909, and he could not resist poking 


over a large branch twenty feet from the 
ground, the leopard or leopards having 


tugged it up there. Saunderson had, 
like many of us, seen large buck taken 
up into trees by leopards, but could not 
imagine how a leopard could get a 
carcase this size and weight up there, 
yet he was absolutely certain that it 
had.” Lions are certainly more powerful 
than leopards, though not, like the latter 
beasts, climbers. 

With regard to the vitality of the 
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creatures, Sir Alfred Pease says he has 
put into a lion at from 60 to 20 yards’ 
range six 10-bore bullets solid soft lead 
and hollow point, two 500 solid soft lead 
bullets, and two .256 bluff point Mann- 
licher bullets before he would lie down, 
and finished him finally, after one of his 
gun bearers had loosed off one or more 
Schneider bullets into his body, with a 
shot,in the neck. This gives an idea of 
the danger which must arise from a 
charging lion; he may be hit several 
times without being stopped. The 
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Delamere set his own broken leg and 
nursed himself and his brave boy 
back to health, bestowing a well-deserved 
pension upon his rescuer. By the 
courtesy of the publishers we are enabled 
to give a couple of the pictures which 
illustrate the volume. 


* * * * 


WINTER So far as we are aware the best. 
SPORTS book on “ Winter Sports in, 

Switzerland”’ is that of Mr. 
E. F. Benson, with twelve full-page 


FINISH FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, 1907 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


courage of some of the Somalis is not 
surpassed by that of the lion itself. A 
story is related of how Lord Delamere— 
who was good enough years ago to write 
several] papers for this Magazine—was 
once down under a wounded lion, which 
had already broken one of Lord 
Delamere’s legs and was crunching it in 
his jaws. The boy seized the lion’s head 
on both sides, and tugged at him till 
he dropped his victim and turned and 
terribly mauled the deliverer. Lord 


illustrations in colour by Mr. C. Fleming 
Williams (George Allen & Co.). The 
peculiarities of Switzerland strike Mr. 
Benson forcibly. He begins by comment. 
on the proverb that “ seeing is believing,” 
which he declares to be amazingly silly. 
It is disproved by a visit to his favourite 
high Alpine resorts. ‘‘Our common 
sense, based on experience, tells us that 
ice is cold, but is melted by heat; that 
snow is wet; that unless you put on a 
great-coat when the thermometer 
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registers frost you will feel chilly; that 
if you frequently fall down in the snow 
you will be wet through, and if you do 
not change your clothes when you return 
home you will catch a cold. All these 
things are quite obvious, and he who 
does not grant them as premises to 
whatever conclusion we may happen to 
base on them is clearly not to be argued 
with, but soothed and comforted like a 
child or taken care of like a lunatic.” 
Nevertheless these things are not so. 
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sports about which he writes so 
pleasantly. One of his chapters is on 
“ Rinks and Skaters,” discoursing on 
English and foreign methods, and he 
gives elaborate directions for figure 
skating, illustrated by diagrams when 
necessary. Another chapter is on “‘ Tees 
and Crampits,” for so he terms his essay 
on the “ roaring game ”’ of curling. Here, 
too, the student may learn a great deal 
about this pastime, which Scotland has the 
credit of inventing. Probably, however, 


A RIDERLESS HORSE AT LIVERPOOL 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Visitors to Switzerland sit in the sun 
when they are tired of skating—it burns 
and browns their faces, and they do not 
feel in the least cold; they trudge 
through snow and find that they are 
not wet; they see the thermometer 
marking anything up or down to thirty 
degrees of frost and go out coatless, very 
likely hatless, conscious only of an 
agreeable and bracing warmth. This 
sounds remarkable, but it is true. Mr. 
Benson is a keen exponent of the various 


the chapters on ‘“‘ Tobogganning”’ and 
“ Ski-ing ” will be found most attractive 
of all. An illustration of the famous 
Cresta Run, and another showing a 
party of tobogganers merrily descending 
their slippery path with a warning cry 
to wayfarers, the publishers have kindly 
allowed us to reproduce. The speed of 
the aeroplane is unsurpassed, though it 
may not be very much ahead of the 
latest racing motor; but toboggans 
travel well over seventy miles an hour. 
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“ACHTUNG! ”’ 


From the colourea drawing by Fleming Williams in “ Winter Sports in Switzerland” by E. F. Benson, reproduced by kind © 
permission of the publishers, Messrs. George Allen & Co. Ltd. 
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“This on a pair of steel runners head 
foremost with your face a few inches 
above the solid ice, with nothing to check 
you except a small toothed rake on the toe 
of each boot!” Probably not everyone 
knows, as here instructed, that the word 
“ bob-sleigh ”’ is derived from the move- 
ment of leaning or “‘ bobbing ”’ forward, 
which is done by all the crew together 
to get up speed or increase it. They 
come forward quickly with a jerk, go 
back again slowly and steadily, and this 
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Thompson Seton’s “ The Trail of the 
Sandhill Stag.” The author’s name is 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
needless to say, and his delightful work 
most warmly appreciated. Yai is the 
hero, if the term may be applied to him. 
He was a tall raw lad in the last of his 
teens, devoted to wild life and smitten 
with an ardent desire to kill the Sandhill 
Stag. The book follows Yan’s adventures, 
and incidentally tells us much of what 
he learnt in the course of his quest, his 
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BLOWPIPE LEADING AT VALENTINE S, FIRST TIME ROUND FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, IQI3 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


without doubt accelerates the movement 
of the sleigh. We have lately published 
articles on Ski-ing which forms, perhaps, 
an attraction second to none for visitors 
to Switzerland. Mr. Benson tells us 
practically all about it in the thirty 
pages devoted to the subject. 
* * ok * * 
A book which we warmly 
recommend to all lovers of 
nature is Mr. Ernest 


A LOVER 
OF NATURE 


instructors being not only the Indian, 
Chaska, with whom he joined company, 
but the squirrels, the partridges, the 
fox, and other creatures whose ways he 
studied. At last he came upon the deer 
he was seeking with such ardour. All 
deer take guidance from the jay, Mr. 
Thompson Seton tells us; Yan gave the 
low call that the jay bird gives when 
there is danger abroad in the wood. The 
deer stood sniffing the wind and gazing 
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with his back to his foe as he heard it 
and Yan was about to seize his opportu- 
nity. ‘‘ Yan slowly rose, with nerve and 
sense at tightest tense, the gun in line— 
and as he rose there also rose, but 
fifteen feet away, a wondrous pair of 
bronze and ivory horns, a royal head, a 
noble form behind it, and face to face 
they stood, Yan and the Sandhill Stag. 
At last—at last, his life was in Yan’s 
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THE ‘The Magazine this month it 
MAGAZINE will be seen is largely devoted 
to golf. I am quite sure that 

the answers from leading amateurs and 
professionals, captains and secretaries of 
well-known golf clubs, and players of 
reputation, to the question ‘‘ Which is 
the Most Valuable Shot in Golf?” will 
be studied with the utmost interest. 
Harry Vardon replies to the query “ Is 


HIS MAJ ESTY’S HORSE, TWELFTH LANCER 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch. 


hands. The stag flinched not, but stood 
and gazed with those great ears and 
mournful, truthful eyes; and the rifle 
leaped but sank again, for the stag stood 
still and calmly looked him in the eyes.” 
His rifle was not raised again; he 
would not take the life which was in his 
power. The story is nothing less than 
enchanting, and the pictures are full of 
charm and artistic feeling. 


Golf Deteriorating ? ”’ in the affirmative, 
giving reasons, which seem sufficient, for 
he takes his own particular case ; and he 
proceeds to suggest a remedy. Mr. 
Harold H. Hilton has also an interroga- 
tive title, ‘‘ Are the Americans dropping 
their Wooden Clubs?” A detachment 
of leading golfers from the other side of 
the Atlantic is shortly to arrive in 
England, and this description of their 
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methods has therefore special importance. 
The series “‘ Sport in the Counties ’”’ is 
continued with ‘ Somersetshire” by 
Miss Maud Wynter, who being an ardent 
follower of hounds deals specially with 
the various packs which make Somerset- 
shire so famous in the history of the 
chase. A paper which will appeal to all 
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exhaustive manner, giving measurements 
of the strides of horses when ridden on 
the sands at Redcar in the English and 
American fashions. I have heard that 
other not dissimilar tests have given 
other results. Certainly, however, Jolin 
Osborne knows what he is about. The 
Natural History paper is “‘ Bird Life ona 

London Common” by 


Mr. O. D. Roberts. The 
London Common is 
Wimbledon, and lovers 
of birds cannot fail 
to be interested in 
what the author has 
to tell them. A motor, 
needless to say, brings 
Wimbledon Common 
within a very few min- 
utes of some of the 
busiest parts of London, 
though, for the matter 
of that, the London parks 
are much fuller of wild 
bird life than most people 
imagine. Mr.Owen Jones, 
in ‘The Past Shooting 
Season ”’ has been at huge 
pains to collect details of 
the sport which has been 
enjoyed—or, on the other 
hand, has caused dis- 
appointment—in various 
places throughout the 
United Kingdom. The 
“Famous Houses” take 
us to Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
Hertfordshire, and Scot- 
land. There is a golfing 


who are interested in racing, or indeed 
in riding, is “A Trial of the Monkey 
Seat,” by Colonel R. F. Meysey- 
Thompson. It will be seen that John 
Osborne, the famous jockey, has 
investigated this point in the most 


** SCANNED THE WHITE WORLD FOR HIS FOE.”’ 
From “The Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
reproduced by kind permission of the publishers, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


story, “Steve: a Tale of 
the Links” by Miss 
Rosamonde Case; a 
hunting ‘story, “Lady Disdain,” by 
Mr. J. H. W. Knight-Bruce; and 
an aeroplaning story, “Air Craft,” by 
Captain Scudamore Jarvis, with the 
other usual features of the 
magazine. 
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WHICH IS THE MOST VALUABLE SHOT IN 


FEw questions can be more interesting 


to golfers than the above. It is a 
standing subject of controversy in which 
varying opinions are strongly held ; and 
it has been thought well to ascertain the 
views of leading players and authorities 
on the game. A letter was therefore 
written to many of the best-known 
amateurs and professionals, captains of 
golf clubs, etc., propounding the query ; 
nearly all of these, as will be seen, have 
most kindly replied at greater or less 
length, and a selection of the responses 
is here given. They were so numerous 
that the discussion must necessarily be 
resumed in future numbers and summing 
up postponed. Here, however, is the 
first instalment. 


J. H. TAYLOR, 
the present Open Champion, also Open 
Champion 1894, 1895, 1900, and 1909. 


I HAVE no two opinions as to what is 


GOLF ? 


the most valuable shot in golf, and I can- 
not conceive that any other player should 
hold a different view. The approach 
stroke up to the hole must necessarily 
be the most valuable. As its name 
implies, it is a stroke that is played with 
a very definite object, and that is to land 
the ball on to a prescribed area. It may 
be argued that any other stroke in the 
game is similarly endowed, and the 
answer must be in the affirmative, yet I 
maintain that the approach stroke carries 
on its back responsibility of the whole 
game. If the long game be perfect and 
the putting admirable, both virtues are 
completely nullified if the approach be 
wild and unsteady. If the drive be long 
and straight, and perchance a long putt 
be holed, these valuable attributes only 
go to lessen the anguish the player 
feels if the approach be missed. He 
knows that the approach is the real 
hinge upon which the structure of the 
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game is balanced, and if this goes wrong 
the whole mechanism is thrown out of 
gear. A good approach stroke usually 


J. H. TAYLOR 


settles the destiny of the hole, and a 
continuous fusillade of them will make a 
breach in the stoutest wall of opposition. 
It shatters the nerve of an opponent, 
simply because it always occupies the 
inside berth on the putting green, and 
every foot nearer the hole gives one the 
impression that it holds a big advantage 
and engenders a feeling of confidence 
which is invaluable in the winning of 
games. 


Mr. LESLIE BALFOUR MELVILLE, 
Captain of the Royal and Ancient Club, 
1907; Amateur Champion, 1895 ; 

runner-up, 1889. 

I HAVE no hesitation in saving that 
I consider the approach shot the most 
valuable. Given that golf consists of 
two strokes through the green, and 
two putts, by laying your approach 
stroke dead you save a stroke by doing 


away with one of the putts. If, however, 
you do not quite hole your first putt 
after your approach, if you have 
approached wel] you make your second 
putt so easy that it simplifies the game 
enormously. Or if your second shot is 
played with a wooden club from a 
distance, the closer you put that stroke 
to the hole the more likely you are to 
save a stroke on the putting green. For 
these reasons, apart from flukes, I am 
clearly of opinion that a deadly approach 
is the most important stroke at golf, as 
it is the only stroke that legitimately 
does away with one of the four recognised 
strokes of the hole. 


JAMES BRAID, 
Open Champion, 1g01, 1905, 1906, 1908, 
IgIo. 

TuIs is a very difficult question to 
answer, and one to which there will likely 
be differences of opinion, as almost every 
shot is equally valuable. I consider a 


long shot up to the hole the most 


JAMES BRAID 
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fascinating and the one which gives me 
the greatest pleasure when accomplished 
properly. I think the most valuable shot 
of all, to the person who is able to hit 
the ball with some degree of certainty, 
is to be able to hole out putts of six feet 
and under. If one can do this with 
regularity, the rest of the game becomes 
much easier, as the player does not 
require to concentrate so hard on putting 
his approach putt absolutely close to the 
hole. He then hits the ball more 
naturally and as a rule with much better 
result. 


Mr. EDWARD BLACKWELL, 

Runner-up, Amateur Championship, 

1904; acknowledged to be the most 
consistent long driver in the world. 


IN my opinion the putt is the most 
valuable shot in golf. “‘ The good putter 
is a match for anybody ”’ holds good as 


MR. E. BLACKWELL 


much with the putty as it did with the 
gutty. After that I consider the approach 
shot the most valuable. The man who 
lays his approach shots nearest the holes, 
putting being equal, wins his matches. 


x 


WHICH IS THE MOST VALUABLE SHOT IN GOLF ? 


NO. 


ALEX. HERD, 
Open Champion, 1902. 
YouR question requires a deal of 
answering, but I think the most valuable 


ALEX HERD 


low shot against the wind, with a 
straightish-faced iron. I think this is 
the best paying shot one can have at 
his command. This shot takes very 
accurate timing, which makes it most 
difficult to propel straight; it has got 
to be a different follow through from any 
other club, also the height the ball should 
be in the air all comes from the follow 
through. It is a very difficult shot to 
play, hence the reason I think it is the 
most valuable shot in golf. 


The EARL OF ANNESLEY, 
Winner of the South of Ireland Cham- 
pionship, 1906. 

I CONSIDER the most useful shot in golf 
would be to be able to hole out from 
within a two yards’ area. The reason 
why I think this, is because one would 
seldom lose a match if this feat were 
possible say 85 times out of every 100 
shots. 


CCXXIV. VOL. xxxvili—March, 1914. 
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Mrs. M. E. L. ROSS 
(née Miss MAY HEZLET), 
Winner of the Ladies’ Open Champion- 
ship, 1899, 1902, 1907; Irish Lady 
Champion,1899,1904,1905,1906,1908. 
Ir is hard to decide whether an 
approach or a putt is the more valuable 
shot in golf. The player who can ap- 
proach really well saves a very large 
number of strokes on a round, and 
exercises a considerable moral effect on 
his or her opponent. Much the same 
may be said of a good putter, but to 
putt well is perhaps more essential, as 


MRS. ROSS 


the effect of a good approach is lost if the 
succeeding putt is missed. Speaking 
generally, one may say without hesi- 
tation that more strokes are wasted in 
golf on the greens than in any other 
part of the game. 


Mr. BASIL KING, 
Elmstead Golf Club. 
THE approach shot, because accuracy 
in direction and strength must save a 
stroke. 
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Mr. S. MURE FERGUSSON, 

veached final round in the Amateur 
Championship, 1894, when he was 
beaten by Mr. John Ball by one hole ; 
also in 1808, when he was defeated by 
the late Mr. F. G. Tait ; first amateur 
and actual third in the Open Cham- 
pionship, IgII. 

I HAVE no hesitation in saying that in 
my opinion the approach shot is the most 
telling, for if played with accuracy it 
leaves one a very good chance of holing 
the next putt, and it also does away with 
the necessity of laying a long putt dead, 
which is not always too easy. Thus a 
good approach means not taking more 
than two strokes on the green where 
often three are required in consequence 
of not being able to lay the long putt 
absolutely dead. I have always held 


that the man who wins his matches is 
the one who can give himself a chance of 
holing off his approach shot. 


Mr. A. E. LASSEN, 
Winner of the Amateur Championship 
at Sandwich, 1908, and runner-up, 

PROBABLY the ability to hole every 
putt of three yards and under is the most 
valuable weapon in the ordinary golfer’s 
armoury. Other bad shots can be made 
and yet a hole done well. From a bad 
putt there is no recovery. 


Mr. ALFRED LUCAS, 
Captain, Great Yarmouth and Caister 
Golf Club. 

TAKING into consideration the varied 
courses, and different sizes, shapes, and 
types of greens and their protecting 
hazards, I consider the approach shot 
the most valuable, as an accurate shot 
with iron or mashie that will overcome 
the many difficulties round the green 
will give one a good chance of holing out 
in two putts, sometimes in one. To judge 
accurately the correct strength and line 
for the approach is the most difficult and 
most paying shot in golf. 
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WHICH IS THE MOST VALUABLE SHOF IN GOLF? 


WILLIAM PARK, 
Open Champion, 1887, 1889 ; second in 
1808. 
IN my opinion the most valuable shot 
in golf is the putt. I think so because 


WILLIAM PARK 


when I played in the Open Championship 
at Prestwick in 1898 I had a putt to tie 
for first place ; I missed it and lost the 
Championship. When I won the Cham- 
pionship at Musselburgh in 1889, I holed 
a putt at the last hole to tie. When I 
played J. H. Taylor a two green match 
for £100 in 1896, I holed a putt of 11 feet 
at the last hole to win the match by one. 
A putt from three to four feet is a very 
difficult one ; it should be holed, but if 
you miss it a full stroke is lost. In other 
parts of the game you can make a bad 
shot and sometimes lose nothing. 


Miss MABEL HARRISON, 
Winner of Irish Ladies’ Championship, 
IQIO, IQII, IgI2. 

THE most valuable shot in golf in 
my opinion is the approach putt. To 
feel certain of laying this shot dead 
relieves one of a great strain which has 
an effect on all the rest of your game. 
It also has a disconcerting effect on your 
opponent, and these are the reasons why 
I consider the dead approach putt the 
most valuable shot. 


X2 
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Mr. A. M. HUTCHINSON, 
Captain, Durham Golf Club. 
I CONSIDER the approach shot by far 
the most valuable in golf. I am thinking 
of Taylor at his best. 


Miss CECIL LEITCH, 

Winner Ladies’ Championship of France, 
1912; veached the semi-final of the 
Ladies’ Championship, 1908 and 1912. 

I THINK it depends entirely on the 
course. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down. For instance, at Brancaster, 
it is the drive that tells, as there is a 
cross bunker or trouble of some kind at 
every hole. At Walton Heath, unless a 
player can recover from trouble he need 
never expect to do a good score. At 
Porters Park, Bushey Hall, etc., it is the 
approaching and putting which will be 
found most valuable ; while on courses 
like Westward Ho! and Princes, Sand- 
wich, good wooden play is invaluable, 
and it is to the good brassie shot I feel 
most inclined to give my vote. 


MISS CECIL LEITCH 
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MR. H MALLABY-DEELEY, M_.P. 
Harrow Division of Middlesex ; 
Member of Princes (Mitcham), Princes 

(Sandwich), Royal Cinque Ports (Deal) 
Golf Clubs, &c., 

In reply to your enquiry as to “ which 
is the most valuable shot in golf,” I am 
assuming that, of all shots which have 
to be played, you are asking which is the 
one from which the player gains most 
over his opponent. If this is so, I should 
certainly give my vote to “the long putt.” 
A putt of ten yards and over invariably 
saves the player one stroke, but from the 
disconcerting effect it has on one’s 
opponent it often saves two. If two or 
more such putts are brought off in a 
good match, I do not know any other 
stroke which cheers the ‘‘ holer’”’ so much, 
or so much upsets the serenity of his 
opponent, and this “rattling’’ often has 
a lasting and deleterious effect on after 
holes. Of course, I am aware the long 


MR. H. MALLABY-DEELEY, M.P. 

putt cannot compare in any way in 

dignity with a fine wooden or iron shot, 

but it is unfortunately its 1ecurring 

impudence which is so unnerving and 

exasperating, and therefore so valuable. 
Mr. W. E. FAIRLIE, 

Captain, Royal and Ancient Club, 1912. 

I HAVE no hesitation in saying that I 
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MR. W. E. FAIRLIE 


think the putt is the most valuable shot 
in golf, whether it be the holing out or 


the approach putt, and whether it be 
played with a putter, cleek, or running 
iron. The player who does not fail in 
his putting very seldom loses his match. 


Sir R. WILLIAMS BULKELEY, Bart., 
who owns a private course at Beaumaris. 


I SHOULD say in the great majority of 
cases the putt which has won the hole is. 
the most valuable stroke and because it 
has won the hole; otherwise, is it pos- 
sible to say which is the most valuable 
stroke ? Take two evenly-matched plus. 
men, a beautiful drive, and accurate 
approach for a second shot, and perhaps. 
only one putt ; I should say any one of 
these strokes was of equal value, for in 
all probability the failure in any one of 
the three by either player would involve 
the loss of the hole to him. On the other 
hand, consider quite ordinary players, 
one a fairly long driver and the other a 
short driver; here the short man may 
make up for his deficiency in length by 
accuracy in approaching and in putting ; 
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WHICH IS THE MOST VALUABLE SHOT IN GOLF ? 


obviously the approach is the most 
-valuable stroke to him. I think that 
probably, generally speaking, supposing 
average putting and average long game, 
the approach must be the most important 
stroke; but if a player is really a poor 
putter he may easily lose the advantage 
good approaching gives. Again, a poor 
approacher and putter may in a match 
so ‘rattle’ his opponent by smashing 
long drives as to quite demoralise him ; 
in this case the long drive is his most 
valuable stroke. I think, Sir, there are 
so many points of view from which the 
question may be regarded that it is not 
possible to lay down definitely ‘ what is 
the most valuable stroke at Golf.’ It 
might not be very far short of the truth 
to say one’s most valuable stroke is the 
one that one does best. 


Miss ELSIE KYLE, 
Winner Scottish Ladies’ Championship, 
1909 and 


I mAy say that I think it is decidedly 


the approach shot which counts most. 
If one can lay a mashie shot within one 


MISS E. KYLE 
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or two yards of the hole several times in 
a round it will make up for many a 
missed drive or foozled brassie shot, and 
it will save a great many strokes lost on 
the putting green. I think it is also a 
shot which wins more matches than any 
other, for there is nothing so demoralising 
as to see your opponent laying an 
approach dead when you thought you 
were certain of the hole.” 


Mr. H. W. FORSTER, M.P., 
the well-known Parliamentary golfer. 
THE most valuable shot is the shot that 
wins the hole. Sometimes it is a shot of 
surpassing excellence played by oneself, 


MR. H. W. FORSTER, M.P. 


more often it is a bad mistake made by 
one’s opponent. If there is any shot 
played by oneself which can be valued 
more highly than another, it is the putt 
which puts the ball into the hole, 
because it is the one shot from which, in 
the event of a mistake, there can be no 
possible recovery. 


Mr. HARRY R. ANDERSON, 
Captain, Leicestershire Golf Club. 

’ THERE is no doubt, in my opinion, that 
the ‘ pitch approach’ is the most valuable. 
Most of my golf is played in the Midlands 
where the ‘ run up approach’ cannot be 
played with any precision. So many 
greens are guarded by hedges and bunkers 
that it is the man who can use his mashie 
well who not only keeps out of trouble, 
but has the opportunity of saving strokes 
by_deadly pitch shots. 
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Mr. HAROLD W. BEVERIDGE, 
represented Scotland against England, 
1908 ; won Bar Golfing Society's 
Tournament from +4, IgIt. 
THE most valuable shot in golf is to be 
able to hole out in one whenever one’s 


MR. H. W. BEVERIDGE 


ball is on a green. If anyone could do 
so, you would not need to look further 
afield for the Open Champion. 


The Hon. DENYS SCOTT, 
won the Championship of Italy, 1905, 
1906, and the King’s Prize at Biarritz, 
1907. 

I CONSIDER that a well-played approach 
shot from anywhere within sixty yards 
of the hole is the most valuable shot in 
golf, for the following reasons: (1) It 
will invariably avoid bunkers which in 
the majority of cases are more numerous 
near the green than elsewhere. (2) 
Because it will leave one next to nothing 
to do on the putting green. 

“One might be inclined to say that 
the first putt on the green is the most 
valuable shot, especially as putting is a 
very telling part of the game with the 
modern ball, but one cannot expect to 
hole it every time, and certainly not off 
a bad or indifferent approach shot. 
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Mr. ARGO GOLD, 
Captain, Frinxton-on-Sea Golf Club. 

I CONSIDER the most valuable shot in 
golf is ‘ the like’ with any club, when 
an opponent has played an accurate 
‘odd.’ Being played under tension with 
so much depending on it, its proper 
execution adds to its value. 


Miss M. S. LEITCH, 
veached the semi-final, French Cham- 
pionship, 1912; won the Stroke 
Competition preceding English Cham- 

pionship, 1912. 

I THINK it is very difficult to pick out 
any one shot in golf and say that it is the 
most valuable. From my own experience 
on first-class golf courses I think that it 
is the second shot that tells most. 
Brancaster is a course where it is 
absolutely essential to hit good tee shots, 
while at Princes (Sandwich) and Walton 
Heath to do any good one must be able 
to approach. Where I find I score over 
a great many of the people I play against 
is in being able to recover from trouble. 


MISS M. S, LEITCH 
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WHICH IS THE MOST VALUABLE SHOT IN GOLF ? 


The Hon. MICHAEL SCOTT, 

Open Champion of Australia, 1904, 1907; 
Amateur Champion of Australia, 1905, 
1907, 1909, I9I0; runner-up, 1904 ; 
Victorian Amateur Champion, 1904, 
1905, 1907, 1908, Ig09, 1910; New 
South Wales Amateur Champion, 1909, 
Ig10 ; runner-up, Irish Open Cham- 
pionship, 1911; winner of French 

Amateur Championship, 1912. 
I AM inclined to think that the ap- 
proach putt frequently laid dead is the 


HON. MICHAEL SCOTT 


most telling of all shots, for it not only 
eliminates the short putt of four or five 
feet and upwards, but it also cancels 
inaccurate approaching provided one can 
place the ball with the cleek or iron 
somewhere on the present day large 
greens. 


Mr. R. G. CRICHTON, 
Captain, Southwold Golf Club. 

IN my opinion the most paying shot is 
the short approach played with a mashie. 
The ball is behind the right foot, the 
stance very open, club held with the 
hand well in front of head of the club, 
the club is taken back very uprightly 
and brought down, rather jabbed, on to 
the ball and on into the turf. This gives 
the back spin and it skids up to the hole. 
It can only be done when there is no 
bunker between the ball and the hole.” 


Mr. BERTRAM MATTHEWS, 
Captain, Shirehampton Golf Club. 

IF you mean by valuable, the most 
paying, I think undoubtedly the mashie 
shot—not that any club can be neglected. 
The drive, of course, has a great moral 
effect on one, as after a good drive you 
start off ‘full of beans,’ but if your partner 
has also got a good drive you have not 
gained much ; and even if he has duffed, 
he has a chance of recovery—more shots 
have to be played ; but with the mashie 
shot you come, as it were, to grips, and 
if you lay your ball dead, there is not 
much chance of your opponent’s recovery. 
It also does away with the difficult 
approach putt. 


Mrs. MILLER, 
Hon. Secretary Ladies’ Golf Union. 

I HAVE always considered the lofted 
approach shot the most valuable. I 
think every player consciously or un- 
consciously allows herself two putts on 
each green, and if her approach is laid 


dead her assurance is so great that she 
often holes out in one. 


MRS. MILLER 
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J. G. SHERLOCK, 
Sixth in Open Championship, 1904. 

THE most valuable shot in golf in my 
opinion is the shot from about 150 to 
170 yards from the hole, and played 
with an iron. My reason for so stating 
is because in my opinion it is the 
most difficult. This is the shot well 


and accurately played which makes the 


J. G. SHERLOCK 


threes and fours, fairly, if not quite 
easy to obtain, and so very difficult if 
played indifferently. Again, in my 
opinion, this is the shot that made 
Harry Vardon our premier golfer and 
still keeps him there. It is the one shot 
I covet more than any. 


Mr. E. C. FISHER, 
Captain, Dover Golf Club. 

TuHE cut shot with a mashie. It can 
always be played for short approaches, 
and in many cases is the only stroke 
that will leave the ball near the pin. 
Taking all in all, it will save a stroke 
more frequently than any other shot, 
and happy is the man who can do it 
well ! 
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Mr. JOHN B. CATLOW, 
Captain, St. Annes Old Links” Golf 
Club. 

I CONSIDER that the mashie shot is the 
most important in golf, in consequence 
of the exact judgment required in ap- 
proaching the green, and therefore is the 
means with good approach players of 
saving one and sometimes two strokes on 
the green. Short play, I contend, is at 
all times the great feature in golf. 


CAPTAIN, KENDAL GOLF CLUB, 
breaks into verse re “‘ The most valuable 

Shot in Golf.” 

Dear Editor, I got your note 

Anent the maist important shot 
In a’ the ancient game. 

And thinking o’er each stick in turn 

I hae been tempted whiles tae burn 
When trudging woefu’ hame. 


There’s mony a drive frae off the tee 

Which makes the gutty onward flee 
And o’er the pretty rin, 

But when approaching tae the green, 

A foozled mashie oft we’ve seen 
Some yards frae off the pin. 


Tae the approach I cast my vote, 
The maist important o’ the lot— 
The shot that maks for fame. 
Sae let the pro’s an’ a’ who coach 
Attention gie tae the approach, 
An’ sae improve the game. 


Mr. LEICESTER CALDECUTT, 
Captain, Knutsford Golf Club. 

I THINK that golf shots may be divided 
into three classes: (1) Getting as far as 
we can; (2) Getting a specified distance 
(the short approach); (3) Holing out. 
In 1 and 3 we have only to consider 
direction. In 2 we have to consider 
direction and distance. I therefore 
think that the short approach is the 
most valuable shot in the game. In 
some approaches we can only hope to 
get the green, and being near the pin is 
more or less a matter of chance; but in 
shots thirty to forty yards from the 
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green a player can by skill lay the ball 
near the pin, and by so doing he plays 
the most valuable shot in the game and 
one which wins more matches than any 
other. 

The practised player who excels in 
this shot is enabled to win when often 
his game is no better than (and perhaps 
not as good as) that of his opponent. It 
is this shot which makes the local man 
so much stronger on his own course than 
on any other. It is also the shot which 
makes the real champion, as he can play 
it on all courses and adapt the shot to 
the state of the turf. This is proved by 
the play of the first-class professional 
when he goes round a course for the first 
time. 


Mr. REGINALD G. HARGREAVES, 
the well-known game shot, whose opinion 
on “ Difficult Shots” appeared in this 
magazine a few years ago, kindly 
writes as Hon. Secretary of the New 
Forest Golf Club. 


I"THINK the six-feet putt is the most 


valuable shot in golf. A putt holed 
instead of missed is always a stroke 


MR. REGINALD G. HARGREAVES 


gained, and if one could always hole a 
six-feet putt, one would hole many more 
from longer distances owing to the con- 
fidence it would give one. 
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Sir GEORGE A. RIDDELL. 


IN my opinion, steady and consistent 
driving is the most essential part of the 
game of golf. The player who foozles his 


SIR GEORGE A. RIDDELL 


drive usually starts with a heavy handi- 
cap, and in many cases irretrievably loses 
the hole. But if the question is ‘ What is 
the most valuable shot in a well-played 
hole?’ I should reply, the long or 
medium-length putt, which usually spells 
victory. In the big professional matches 
the game mostly resolves itself into a 
question of putting. The player who is 
putting well wins the match. 


Mr. W. PORTER, 
Captain, Dyke Golf Club, Brighton. 


I CONSIDER the drive from the tee the 
most valuable shot in golf, because it 
creates that confidence without which no 
game was ever won. 


Mr. TOM JAYS, 
Coombe Wood Golf Club. 

I HAVE found that when I am playing 
long approaches, 60 to 100 yards, a bit 
better than usual, I win my matches. 
Certainly in winning matches I have 
gained more by accurate long approach- 
ing than by being ‘on my drive’ or 
‘ putting dead.’ 
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Mr. J. R. BIRNIE, 
Captain, Crowborough Beacon Golf Club. 
It is, I imagine, conceded that a good 
tee shot is the most enjoyable stroke in 
golf; but I am of opinion that the most 
valuable one is the putt (albeit I am 
inclined to think that it ought not to 
be!) The player whose average putts 
work out at two or one on each green 
will, as a rule, win his match, under 
handicap, against one who is playing 
better golf in all other departments of 
the game, but is putting badly. 


Mr. F. J. SADLER, 
Captain, Barnsley and District Golf Club. 
THE mashie shot up to the hole that 
leaves the ball dead seems to me the 
most valuable shot in golf, for it is the 
only one that always saves a whole stroke 
in the play to the hole. Of the various 
possible mashie shots that will do this, 
the cut shots which will stay near the 
hole in all conditions of the green seems 
to me the most valuable. 


Mr. FRANK KEIGHLEY, 
Captain, Muswell Hill Golf Club. 
SURELY the most valuable shot in golf 
must be the one that goes in the hole, 
because it is bound to tell always. 


Mr. J. SEALY CLARKE, 
Captain, Bleakdown Golf Club. 

I CONSIDER the approach putt the most 
valuable shot in golf. The perfect shot 
lays the ball absolutely dead, or puts it 
in, but even if the ball is only dead it 
means a gain of one stroke at every hole. 
Mr. Sidney Fry and Mr. Travis are fine 
exponents of this valuable shot. 


Mr. A. R. WARD, 
Secretary, Boscastle Golf Club. 

I CONSIDER the mashie shot with cut 
to be the most useful. If this shot is 
correctly played it will have more effect 
upon the score than any other. In the 
case of a long approach the possibility 
of a ball kicking out of the proper 
direction is obviated, while in the short 
approach a player is not liable to be 
tricked by the varying speeds of greens. 
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ANDREW KIRKALDY, 

Professional to the Royal and Ancient 
Club at St. Andrews ; tied for the Open 
Championship, 1879, 1889, and 1891 ; 
3rd in 1895, 7th in 1897, 37d in 1899, 
tied for 10th place in Ig00, 12th in 
1gol, tied for oth position in 1903, 
6th in 1904, 14th 1 1905. 

IN my opinion the most valuable shot 
in golf is the short putt of a yard, 
or a yard and a half. Whether we 


ANDREW KIRKALDY 


consider it from the point of view of 
score or match play we cannot fail to 
realise how important it is. In playing 
a match it is invariably the missing of 
a putt that is the turning point in the 
game; the man who is holing all his 
yard putts won’t lose ; and at the finish 
of a round we can almost always recall 
some putt missed which proved fatal to 
the result of the game. In score play if 
one is missing these putts and leaving 
the ball at the edge of the hole instead 
of in it—and that half-inch counts a 
stroke just as much as a long drive—how 
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one’s score will mount up! while if they 
had gone in, how many fewer it would 
have been ! 

“T think there is no doubt that the 
short putt is the most important and 
valuable shot in the game. 


Mr. W. J RALPH, 
Captain, Ilford Golf Club. 

I CONSIDER the most valuable shot in 
golf is when you are able to play your 
approach shot dead, because it gives 
the player just that little extra satis- 
faction which enables him to putt with 
confidence. 


Mr. W. B. GRUZELIER, 
Captain, Woodcote Park Golf Club, 
Coulsdon. 

IF you will allow me to substitute the 
term stroke for shot I unhesitatingly give 
it as my opinion that the putt is the most 
valuable. (1) Bogey allows two putts 
for each green, consequently the holing 
of single putts becomes of most value 
both in score and match play, and the 
fact that the 36 putts allowed by bogey 
in 18 holes (representing practically half 
the total of the bogey score) admits of 
a greater margin for recovery than any 
other stroke in the game. (2) Ifa player 
cannot putt consistently well the value 
of the rest of his game is very heavily 
discounted. (3) That whenever a record 
score is set up it is principally the holing 
of single putts that enables a player to 
accomplish such a score. N.B.—Natur- 
ally, for the sake of illustration I am 
using the presumption that the player 
is a low handicap man ; but I neverthe- 
less consider the putt the most valuable 
stroke whatsoever the player’s handicap 
may be. 


Mr. F. DAVEY, 
Captain, Lewes Golf Club. 

I AM certainly of opinion that the 
approach is the most valuable shot 
in golf, which, if accurately played, is 
most likely to win matches or to enable 
the player to return a good medal card. 
In a level match, if aplayer can approach 
the majority of greens so that he can 
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reasonably expect to get down his first 
putt, he would probably find he would 
beat his opponent. 


Mr. ARTHUR QUANT, 
Captain, Rodway Hill Golf Club, Bristol. 
I Am of opinion the short approach 
correctly played is the most valuable shot 
in golf. The nearer the hole the more 
liable is one to take the eye off the ball, 
also to play the shot hurriedly, with the 
consequent disastrous results, which were 
even more severe in the old days of cross 
bunkers guarding the green. 


Mr. W. G. MORRISON, 
Captain, Molesey Hurst Golf Club. 

IN my opinion the most valuable shot 
in golf is the tee shot. I mean steady 
straight driving, not an extraordinarily 
long drive now and then, but a steady 
shot of 180 yards or more. Some would 
say the mashie approach, but good 
driving generally means easy approaches 
besides discouraging the opponent and 
obliging him to play the odd. I consider 
this last a great advantage, especially on 
a strange course. 


Mr. WILLIAM P. EVANS, 
Captain, Chester Golf Club. 

I CONSIDER ‘ the approach putt.” How- 
ever good the drive and second may be, 
surely the player who can get down in 
two with his approach putt is the player 
who comes out best in the round. 


Mr. RALPH NEVILL, 
Honorary Secretary, Shalford Park Golf 
Club. 
IN my opinion, unquestionably ‘ the 
approach putt.’ 


Mr. CHARLES RIPPON, 
Captain, Dewsbury District Golf Club. 

I AM of opinion that the approach putt 
is by far the most valuable. Experts often 
cover 400 yards in two shots and fail to 
put the ball dead with the approach putt 
when 20 yards from the pin. To me it is 
the most valuable shot in the whole 
round. 


IS GOLF DETERIORATING? 


AN ANSWER IN THE AFFIRMATIVE AND SOME REASONS AND REMEDIES. 


BY HARRY VARDON 


I CANNOT help thinking that for several 
years past there has been something 
wrong with golf, or rather with the 
playing principles adopted by the great 
majority of the younger men of promise. 
The professional who for nearly two 
decades has travelled about the world 
in pursuit of the game, studying it in all 
its phases and in all its stages of evolution, 
and who has devoted a considerable 
portion of his life to the work of trying 
to put every kind of enthusiast on the 
road to success, is in a favourable 
position for observing general tendencies ; 
and one of the convictions that holds 
a strong place in my mind at the present 
time is that the standard of golf is 
steadily becoming worse. Indeed, it 


is the conclusion about which I am more 
emphatic than any other as the result 
of my long association with the game, 
and it is one over which I have mused 
very often without being able to discover 
a solitary reason for altering it. 

By “ the standard of golf,” I naturally 
mean the degree of skill attained by the 
best players. Of men who rise to a 
certain pitch of excellence without ever 
becoming masters of the most scientific 
shots in the pastime there may be a 
larger number now than there were at 
any time in the past; but that is not 
surprising, seeing how many thousands 
of recruits join the ranks of golfers every 
year. A wide range of merely normal 
ability in the matter of hitting a ball] 
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is not, however, so effectual in the 
maintenance of the finer points of a 
game as the examples of a few who, by 
perseverance, cultivate the way of 
executing the really difficult shots in the 
most skilful way. That way is bound to 
tell in the end, and although it may 
be possible to obtain a certain amount 
of success by other methods, a general 
disposition to resort to such methods is 
a menace to the standard of a game. 
It is a retrograde movement for the 
simple reason that it involves the neglect 
of a higher science. And retrogradation, 
when once it sets in, is apt to continue 
until at length all the finer points of a sub- 
ject are forgotten, and a future generation, 
inheriting only the humdrum husks of 
a formerly popular institution, wonders 
what its predecessors found in that 
institution to make them so fond of it. 

We are far from arriving at such a 
pass in the life of golf ; indeed, the game 
is booming more strongly than ever. 
All the same, I cannot help feeling that 
it is passing through a critical period 
in its history ; that is the reflection which 
comes to me in an abstract sort of way 
when I sit down in front of a fire and 
ruminate. There may seem to be nothing 
in the air that indicates danger, and yet 
I am absolutely certain that the standard 
of golf is deteriorating, and that such a 
condition of affairs cannot be a good 
thing for its constitution. The fancy 
of the present generation may not be 
the desire of the third generation hence, 
unless we take care to maintain what I 
venture to describe as the essentials 
of the excellence of golf as a scientific 
as well as a recreative pursuit—those 
essentials on which its present-day 
popularity has been built. 

I suppose that the question as to how 
the standard of the game can best be 
upheld is inherently entangled with 
the problem of how courses should be 
designed. The character of the course 
moulds the character of the player ; 
whatever shots it may demand he has 
to try and accomplish. I have no 
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hesitation in saying that the revulsion 
of feeling against the cross-bunker which 
set in seven or eight years ago has been 
largely responsible for the deterioration 
of the standard of golf. Fortunately, 
there have been signs of late of another 
change of sentiment in favour of the 
restoration of the cross-bunker to grace 
and glory; but the whole-heartedness 
with which that type of hazard was 
condemned as unsatisfactory has already 
done a great deal of damage. Sentence 
was pronounced upon it at about 
the time when the rubber-cored ball 
was beginning to go really tremendous 
distances. People declared that it was 
no longer any use putting difficulties 
across the course ; anybody could carry 
them with the wind, might just 
reach them with a good shot against 
the wind, and in times of drought, a great 
drive had to take the risk of running 
so far as to enter the clutches of a 
hazard meant to catch a topped second 
shot. These arguments spread like wild- 
fire, and so by many designers of courses 
the idea of making or utilising cross- 
hazards was almost entirely abandoned. 
The difficulties were increased on the 
wings; pot bunkers were scattered 
here and there; the scheme was that 
the golf of the future should be a game 
in which the player had always to place 
his ball and steer his way through a 
kind of archipelago of hazards. I have 
no objection to fair obstacles on any 
part of the course (the greater the 
number, the better the chance of the 
result affording a true indication of 
form), but the mistake that was made 
was the renunciation of the cross- 
bunker. 

It may have been a_ stubborn, 
unequivocal sort of hazard. There it 
was, stretching from side to side of the 
fairway. It offered no choice; the 
player had to endeavour to carry it. 
He could not manceuvre his ball round 
it. In some circumstances of wind the 
task may have been easy, and at other 
times nearly impossible; but the fact 
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remained that it was the same for every- 
body. It was blunt and honest; it 
called for a shot that caused the ball to 
rise into the air and remain in the air 
sufficiently long to carry a certain 
distance. There was only one way to 
succeed; it was by playing the shot 
properly. That, I think, is the true 
golf, just as the shot which is nearly all 
carry is the true golfing stroke where 
distance and straightness are combined 
as the main object. 

What happened when the cross- 
hazard was disowned and golfers were 
left to make the most of any devices 
that might occur to them as a means of 
obtaining distance? Very soon a 
wholly human instinct told them that, 
inasmuch as the rubber-cored ball was 
the essence of resiliency and calculated 
to scoot a long way over the ground 
if it were hit at a low trajectory, the best 
way to satisfy a natural craving for 
length of shot was to encourage this 
run. So they fell into the habit of 
cultivating what we know as “the 
pull ’—that stroke by which the face 
of the club is turned slightly over at the 
impact so that it keeps the ball low 
during its flight and sends it spinning 
a long way when it alights. It is a very 
useful shot to be able to play at times; 
but it is the most risky stroke in the 
game. The very slightest excess of 
“pull’”’ (an excess so small that the 
executant may not realise that he has 
committed it until he watches the 
result) is sufficient to send the ball 
scuttling excitedly into trouble on the 
left. To depend absolutely upon con- 
trolling it is out of the question. 

Yet for this riskiest shot in the game 
there is now a passion among many 
young golfers of promise—golfers who 
would have been far better players if 
they had been compelled to remain 
proof against the fascination of long 
driving of the kind to which reference 
is here made. I know several who 
once possessed all the attributes of 
champions and who, I firmly believe, 
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have sacrificed their chances of rising to 
greatness through this worship of “ the 
pull.””. How many men are there in the 
rising generation of amateurs who look 
like emulating the skill of Mr. H. H. 
Hilton, Mr. John Ball, Mr. J. E. Laidlay, 
Mr. Robert Maxwell, the late Mr. F. G. 
Tait, and others of the old school of 
champions? I am sorry to say that, 
during recent years, I cannot remember 
having seen one, although I am certain 
that several would by now have been 
as good as the best amateurs of former 
times if they had been induced to play 
the far-carrying shot which stops within 
a few yards of where it alights, instead 
of the low-flying shot which runs and 
runs and runs. Only the cross-bunker 
would have urged them to place their 
faith in the former kind of stroke ; in its 
absence they have given up their 
possibilities so as to enjoy the satis- 
faction of seeing their drives travel 
farther and farther. Often they are 
badly off the line; but they do not 
seem to mind taking that risk so long 
as they stand the chance of hitting 
the ball farther than the other man. 
It is a form of infatuation which is 
fatal to the standard of the game; not 
so much because the drives frequently 
finish in the wrong place (although 
that is bad enough) as because this 
method of executing shots becomes fixed 
in the constitution and cannot be for- 
gotten when there is presented the 
necessity of hitting a half-iron so that 
it pitches on to the green and stops 
there. The ingrained pull comes into 
operation again, and the ball has so 
much run on it that if it does not scuttle 
past the green it frequently ends its 
run so far from the hole as to give the 
player a very long putt to lay dead. 
During my recent tour in the United 
States the same pernicious practice 
of the pull was noticeable. I saw 
several golfers who would have been 
first-class if they had placed their trust 
in the straightforward carrying shot, and 
others whom I had met many years 
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previously and who had spoilt their 
golf by falling before the lure of the pull. 
I was particularly sorry to see Willie 
Smith among the number ; when I was 
in America fourteen years ago he was 
a truly magnificent golfer. 

Amongst the younger professionals of 
this country George Duncan is indeed 
a great player; and I hope, as I fully 
expect, that he will do as well as anybody 
has done in the past. But he stands 
very nearly alone in his generation ; 
men who look like reaching a high pitch 
of proficiency are strangely and dis- 
appointingly scarce. And the fault is 
not, perhaps, wholly their own; it is 
the sequel to the long-sustained scorn 
of the cross-hazard, which even now is 
having a hard struggle to come into its 
kingdom again. Personally, I would 
have a cross-bunker (a diagonal one in 
preference to a straight one) at every 
hole except, perhaps, for the tee-shot 
at holes of 500 yards or more. Even 
at these I would have a cross-bunker 
to catch a bad second. To incite a 
man to try for distance and that alone 
at nearly every hole is calculated to 
be fatal to the standard of the game; 
because it is apt to lead to a stereotyped 
style of play of a kind in which no 
dependence can be placed. That is just 
what it is doing, and it is the reason 
of the retrogradation. 

My own golf tells me that the standard 
of the game is deteriorating. Thirteen 
or fourteen years ago, I felt certain 
whenever I took an iron club of any type 
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in my hands that the ball would finish 
close to the hole, and that confidence 
was probably the reason that I was 
seldom disappointed. During recent 
years, I have not been anything like 
so certain a player as I used to be. Apart 
from putts, of which I have missed 
thousands, I have made a lot of shots 
that would have horrified me in 1899 or 
1900, and yet I have contrived to meet 
with a fair measure of success in com- 
petitions. That would have _ been 
absolutely impossible if the standard of 
golf had not deteriorated. In 1911, when 
I won the open championship at 
Sandwich, I was playing fully four 
strokes a round worse than in 1899. 
That may seem a lot (almost an absurd 
lot), but I realise the falling off in the 
quality of my own golf better than 
anybody. If the standard of the game 
had been maintained, goodness alone 
knows what sort of figure Harry Vardon 
would cut on the links in _ these 
days ! 

The way to mend matters would be 
to insist upon the long-carrying shot 
time after time. Personally, I should 
like to see six or seven expert 
links-architects asked to co-operate in 
the laying out of one course of eighteen 
holes. In that way, the solution might 
be obtained to a difficult problem, and 
there might be set a standard in course- 
construction which would help to restore 
the standard of the game. And what 
a splendid links we should have for 
championships ! 


ARE THE 


AMERICANS DROPPING THEIR WOODEN CLUBS ? 


BY HAROLD H. HILTON 


From an International point of view in 
relation to the game of golf as played on 
this side of the Atlantic the season of 
1914 bids fair to rank as the most 
notable in the history of the game, as 
the American amateurs, Messrs. Jerome 
Travers, Francis Ouimet, Fred Herreshoff, 
and Heinrich Schmidt have all signified 
their intention of crossing the water 
with the object in view of taking part 
in our Amateur Championship meeting 
at Sandwich in May; and they will no 
doubt try their fortune in several other 
events, notably the Open Championship, 
which are down for decision at this time 
of the year. 

In the past there have been several 
invasions of this country by amateur 
exponents of the game who hail from the 
States, and we have every reason to 
remember that as far back as 1904, that 


wonderful veteran player, Mr. Walter 
Travis, accomplished the task of securing 
the Championship on the very same green 
on which the event is to be decided this 
year, viz., Sandwich. The victory which 
he achieved was an altogether unexpected 
one, as nobody on this side could believe 
that the cult of the game of golf, on the 
other side, had made sufficient headway 
to result in the production of a player 
who would prove himself equal to the 
task of more than holding his own with 
the pick of British Amateur talent. 
Moreover, Mr. Travis had been over 
with us some three years before the 
1904 meeting, and his play had then 
supplied no evidence of what we 
were to witness at Sandwich. On the 
occasion of this first visit I personally 
played two or three rounds with Mr. 
Travis, and I came to the conclusion 
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that the game he then played was not 
within four strokes a round of the game 
played by the best amateur exponents 
on this side; and considering that he 
was then generally acclaimed to be the 
best amateur player in the States, an 
impression was left on my mind that 
at least for some years to come we should 
be free from any risk of our Amateur 
Championship trophy having to cross the 
water, also that if such a risk did appear 
during the next five or six years, it 
would not be through the instrumen- 
tality of Mr. Travis, but more probably 
through some of the younger generation 
who were following closely in jhis 
footsteps. 

This American success, occurring so 
early in the history of the game in that 
country, supplied British golfers with 
material for much thought and reflection, 
for it suggested that our supremacy as a 
race of golfers would very soon be a 
thing of the past; as if a man who had 
taken to the game comparatively late 
in life could develop sufficient ability 
to more than hold his own with our best 
amateurs, what would be likely to 
happen in future years, when the 
younger school of American players, 
with all the advantage of having served 
their apprenticeship in their youth 
came to the full maturity of their 
golfing powers. The prospect for the 
old country was not by any means 
encouraging or pleasing, and_ this 
unpleasing prospect no doubt prompted 
a certain section of the critics to suggest 
that the success of Mr. Travis in our 
Championship at Sandwich was in the 
nature of a fluke, a victory due more to 
circumstances than to superior golfing 
ability. Personally, however, I have 
never wavered from the opinion that 
the American amateur was in every 
way deserving of his success, as_ his 
play was more accurate than that 
of any other man in the field, and he un- 
doubtedly proved himself a finer match 
player and greater tactician than any 
of the men he was called upon to meet. 
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It was pointed out at the time by 
many critics that literally all of his 
British opponents failed to exhibit the 
form they were really capable of, and 
that in itself supplied a medium of good 
fortune for the American player; but it 
might not be incorrect to suggest that 
this failure on their part was not a 
little due to the difficulty of playing 
against a man who very rarely made 
the semblance of a mistake, and accepted 
all the rebuffs of fortune with a smiling 
face. This is one of the great secrets 
of the American race. As match players 
in the game of golf they can obliterate 
from their memories what has happened 
in the past and turn to the future with a 
free and open mind; they play every 
hole, one may even go farther and say 
every stroke, on its own individual merits 
irrespective of anything that has 
happened before, and they never give up 
hope until the hole is irretrievably lost. 

Since that memorable year, 1904, 
there have been many changes in con- 
nection with the personnel of the players 
in America. The younger generation 
have as they say on the _ other 
side, made good, and Mr. Travis is not 
the outstanding figure in the game that 
he was at the time of his British success ; 
in fact, he has been more or less out of 
the picture ever since, as on his return 
from Great Britain he failed to keep 
his hold upon the American title and has 
never again even reached the final round 
of the U.S.A. event. He is still, how- 
ever, ranked as one of the finest 
exponents of the game in the land, but 
as the leading amateur player in America 
his day would appear to have departed, 
youth reigns in his stead, and this 
youth is mainly represented by two of 
those who are to visit us this year, 
viz., Messrs. Jerome Travers and Francis. 
Ouimet, who at present are rated as the 
best amateur players American golf 
possesses. 

I am well acquainted with the game 
of Mr. Travers as I had to play him in 
the American Championship at 
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Apawamis in 1911, and I saw a great 
deal of his game on the occasion of his 
success in 1912, at Chicago. Of course 
he was with us in 1909, at the Amateur 
Championship meeting at Sandwich, but 
on that occasion circumstances abso- 
lutely precluded him from exhibiting 
anything approaching his normal form, 
and taking everything into consideration 
his fight against Captain W. A. 
Henderson in the first round was just 
about the pluckiest effort I have ever 
seen on a golf course. 

In the first instance, Mr. Travers 
cannot, to our way of thinking, be termed 
a completely finished golfer, as he has 
one most evident and decided weakness 
in his game, and that is his inability to 
hit a ball off the centre of the face of a 
wooden club. Occasionally he will strike 
a lucid period when his wooden club 
shots fly away as truly as possible ; but 
without any warning this temporary 
gift will suddenly disappear, and with 
every tee shot the ball will go careering 
along the ground, and more often than 
not at an angle which is by no means 
advisable, if the ball is to remain upon 
the fairway of the course. 

For a player of his outstanding merit 
he is by far and away the most indifferent 
and inaccurate wooden club player I 
have ever come across, and what would 
appear to make his case more hopeless, 
each succeeding year he seems to have 
lost a little more faith in his wooden 
club play. At Apawamis in 1911 he 
played almost right through with his 
wooden clubs, only occasionally taking 
to an iron club from the tee. At Chicago, 
in 1912, it was not until the tournament 
was well on its way that he discarded 
them in favour of his driving iron, 
and last year at Garden City he 
started in almost right away with his 
old favourite rusty weapon of metal, 
only very occasionally taking the 
liberty of having a species of “joy” 
shot with his driver, when the result was 
invariably very disastrous. 

That he was wise in remaining faithful 
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to his iron™was strongly evidenced by 
the fact that this somewhat unique 
method of playing tee shots (at least 
unique in connection with championship 
golf) sufficed to carry him right through 
the event, incidentally supplied a 
big compliment to his accuracy in 
other departments of the game, and 
moreover it may be said to his physical 
stamina, as slogging away with a heavy 
iron club is much more tiring to the 
muscles than swinging with a_ well- 
balanced wooden club. 

Continually hitting a ball with iron 
clubs is, to my way of thinking, a 
trying physical strain upon the arms 
and wrists, and after practising full 
shots for any length of time with a 
driving iron I have often found myself 
suffering from a mild form of tennis 


‘elbow, the result no doubt of the con- 


tinual jarring on the ground; but it 
would not seem to have affected the 
American amateur champion in any 
marked degree, as he was playing better 
at the end of the week than he had 
been at the beginning. Had he been 
using some light form of cleek for his 
tee shots one could understand that 
the strain would not have been so much 
greater than if he had used wooden 
clubs; but the particular weapon with 
which I saw him perform at 
Chicago was a driving iron, and a some- 
what cumbersome one at that. 

It is said that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery, and if this be 
true Jerry Travers must have felt 
considerably flattered when one or two 
of his most dangerous rivals discarded 
their wooden clubs in favour of instru- 
ments of iron. No doubt at the same 
time he smiled serenely to himself, as 
driving is the one part of the game 
in which he is not the equal of several 
other American players, and in discarding 
their wooden clubs his opponents would 
appear to be eliminating the one advan- 
tage they enjoyed, that is length from the 
tee, with a comparative degree of physical 
ease. Deliberately robbing themselves 
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of their one great weapon of offence, 
and thus placing themselves on an 
equality with the man who could not 
use his wooden clubs, would appear to be 
wilfully playing into the hands of the 
latter, a course of procedure which 
suggests no other adjective than suicidal. 

Again, we must remember that Mr. 
Travers is quite accustomed to playing 
with a heavy iron club, and by the light 
of this experience has become more or 
less a master of the art of thumping a 
ball along with this club. On the other 
hand, to his imitators it was no doubt 
quite a new experience, and I have not 
the slightest doubt one which served 
to tire them physically, as when 
driving from the tee with an iron club 
it is almost an impossibility not to 
attempt to force the shot in a greater 
or lesser degree. 

Knowing American golfers as I do, 
I never shall be able to understand how 
they allowed themselves to lapse into 
this state of imitation, as to my way of 
thinking it was the most hopeless thing 
that they could do. They knew full 
well that once within reach of the green 
there is not a player in the land who can 
rely upon having the better of Jerry 
Travers. He may occasionally hit an 
approach shot off the socket of his 
mashie, but he places so many of these 
approaches sufficiently near the hole to 
have a great chance of running down the 
succeeding putt that he can afford the 
luxury of a few socketters. 

The way to beat him is, so to speak, 
to smother him from the tee, and gain 
such an advantage that all his accurate 
iron approaching, wonderful recoveries, 
and accurate putting, will avail him 
nothing. When I played him at 
Apawamis in 1911 I defeated him 
simply because I could drive com- 
paratively straight and comparatively 
long, he was not capable of either of 
these feats, and I gained a sufficient 
advantage in this respect to counter- 
balance his occasional wonderful work 
on the greens. 
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If he could have driven even as well 
as I did, which by the way was not too 
well according to my average standard, 
he would certainly have won that match. 
I knew that my one great hope was to 
take advantage of his recognised weak- 
ness, and although I was continually 
pulling into the rough on the left, and 
the rough was heavy stuff too, it never 
entered my head to take a short club 
and play with the object of merely 
remaining on the fairway. To keep him 
playing the odd was my object, and 
moreover playing it from as far a 
distance back as possible. 

To many golfers on this side it has 
appeared incredible that a man could 
play successfully through a Champion- 
ship using only an iron club from the 
tee, and one could hardly imagine it 
happening on our links in this country. 
But it must be said that the courses in 
America are much more adapted to 
this Travers principle than our 
championship courses on this side, and 
of all the links I came across on the other 
side the one which appealed to me as the 
most adaptable was the very links on 
which the event was decided, viz., that 
of the Garden City Club. There are few 
if any carries on the course, and there 
is a number of holes at which it is not 
altogether wise to go full steam ahead 
with the tee shot; and in this respect 
it was peculiarly suited to the iron shot 
system. 

I have treated this subject at some 
length as I have met many who have 
arrived at the conclusion that on account 
of the great success of Mr. Travers in 
American golf there must be something 
in this principle of using an iron club in 
place of the customary wooden club. 
But to my way of thinking this is far 
from the case; the man who can use 
a wooden club with any success should 
never discard it, and I am sure that 
Mr. Travers would not do so unless 
he was so hopeless with his clubs of wood ; 
that he plays his iron clubs from choice 
I cannot for a moment believe. 
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The reason he wins so frequently, 
notwithstanding his failing, is mainly 
because he is about the finest match 
player in the world, and his very 
personality would appear to have a 
species of mesmeric effect upon the 
majority of his rivals. I have never yet 
seen a man play even his average game 
when up against him, that the majority 
have a holy dread of his powers of 
recovery and astounding accuracy with 
his Schenectady putter admits of little 
doubt, and this dread is all the more 
remarkable in that anticipating fear is 
not by any means the failing of American 
amateurs. 

Of the band of American amateurs 
who are to be with us in May perhaps 
the most interesting personality to 
British golfers will be Mr. Ouimet, as 
we are all anxious to see for ourselves 
what manner of youth this can be who 
slew both Vardon and Ray in a hand-to- 
hand encounter. When I met him at 
Wheaton in 1912 he was simply looked 
upon as an extremely promising young 
player who in a few years time might 
challenge the best in the land; but no 
one seemed to have the slightest idea that 
there was any grave possibility of his 
rising to the very front rank within the 
course of a short twelve months. 

At Wheaton he actually failed to 
qualify in the first 32 players in the 
Championship field, and it seems almost 
incredible that by the following season 
his game could have developed at 
such an alarming rate that it was then 
equal to the task of defeating not only the 
pick of American amateur and professional 
golf, but moreover a goodly array of 
European talent. Had he won the 
Championship at Brookline outright 
at the first time of asking one might 
have been inclined to imagine that there 
was an element of chance in his success ; 
but we cannot get away from the 
subsequent proceedings against the two 
Britishers, there was not any element 
of chance on that occasion, he fairly and 
squarely outplayed them shot for shot. 
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Well, a man who can outplay Vardon 
and Ray is without a shadow of doubt 
too good for amateur talent in the old 
country, but it may be that Brookline 
supplied the culminating period of a 
long stretch of somewhat abnormal 
improvement on his part, and there is 
no more dangerous player to be found 
than the man who has gradually been 
finding a game which he knew not of 
before and is in consequence full of 
unbounded natural confidence. It is 
the very happiest stage in a golfer’s 
career. It came to me in 1892 when I 
won the Open Championship at Muir- 
field. For some six months I had been 
steadily improving, and the improvement 
culminated at Muirfield in September. 
I have no doubt that Harry Vardon 
felt in much the same state of confidence 
in 1896 at Muirfield, as when he had a 
four at the last hole in order to win the 
event from Taylor he complacently 
decided to take no risks and make a 
tie certain. 

One would have thought, taking 
into consideration that it was Taylor 
he would have to play off with, and it 
was Taylor who had won the two previous 
Championships, that the wisest principle 
to follow was to play the kill or cure 
game, and go for the gloves. But 
Vardon was sufficiently confident of his 
own powers to stand the risk of playing 
off the tie, and in the end the confidence 
in himself was rewarded. 

Since Mr. Ouimet’s victory, his game 
has suffered from a slight relapse, as 
he has not by any means maintained 
the high standard exhibited at Brook- 
line; but perhaps it is only natural 
that such a relapse should occur after 
the exceptional strain he had _ been 
through. I had a similar relapse after 
success in 1892; it unfortunately 
lasted me for a year or two, and it is 
significant that Vardon was not a great 
success in 1897. It was not until 1898 
that he came into his own again. 

It is almost too much to expect the 
young Boston amateur to keep up the 
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Brookline form, and it may be that 
British golfers will have cause to be 
disappointed in his game, and wonder 
how he ever managed to outplay the 
two professionals. But whatever may 
be the form he displays when amongst 
us, he must have wonderful golf in him, 
and he will produce it again some day. 
If it is to be at Sandwich, history may 
repeat itself and the cup once again will 
have the long journey across the 
water. 

Mr. Fred Herreshoff was with us two 
years ago and certainly did nothing then 
to impress the critics; but he can play 
fine golf, and Sandwich with its hills 
and high carries should be more to his 
liking than Westward Ho, as he loves 
to hit the ball high in the air. 

Mr. Heinrich Schmidt will probably 
not find the Kent course so much to 
his fancy as the classic green at St. 
Andrews, as in contradistinction to 
Mr. Herreshoff he prefers to keep the 
ball down. 


The general run of American players 


differ in their methods somewhat 
markedly from British players. In the 
first instance they are not so free and 
unrestrained in their actions as is 
the average British amateur. They 
address the ball with more methodical 
deliberation, and on the average the 
swing of the club is also more deliberate ; 
the whole proceeding savours of 
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painstaking care. Again, they have not 
the same easy foot action as the home 
player; their foot movement lacks 
rhythm. The only American amateur 
I have ever seen whose footwork in any 
way approximates to the easy method 
of the British player is Chick Evans; 
and his style is not in any way 
typical of the game as played in his 
own country. The majority of American 
amateurs have a predilection for playing 
all their shots with a pull, and this is 
very marked in the case of Mr. Travers 
when approaching the hole. 

During my experiences in the States 
I never came across a player who 
attempted to play what we call the cut 
shot ; that is the short approach coming 
in from left to right; and when I 
played approach after approach this 
way, imparting a great deal of back 
spin to the ball, many looked upon it 
as quite a new development in the game 
and were very surprised when [| told 
them that it was the customary manner 
of playing this shot on our side. But 
they nevertheless play their irons very 
accurately. It is as putters that they 
excel, their methods are methodical 
and painstaking. They keep their 
bodies very still and hit the ball very 
truly with the wrists, and the average 
American player is undoubtedly an 
infinitely more accurate putter than his 
British rival. 
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SOMEWHAT OVERDONE 


A TRIAL OF THE MONKEY SEAT 


BY COL. R. F. 


MEYSEY-THOMPSON 


Author of “The Horse: Its Origin and Development” 
With Illustrations from Photographs by W. A. Rouch. 


THERE are people who hold the belief 
that the American seat is now as 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and that under no circum- 
stances will jockeys ever revert to the 
old, elegant style of riding races. But 
has the last word yet been said upon the 
subject ? Enthusiasts would have you 
believe so, and yet, although perhaps 
they will scarcely admit it themselves, a 


photograph of any of the great races 
reveals that many, it may even be said 
that most, of the better class jockeys of 
the day have already modified to a great 
degree the eccentric style introduced into 
England by Tod Sloan.* Although 
stirrups in general may be used shorter 
than formerly, the knees of most jockeys 
do not overtop the withers of their 
mounts as they did at first, whilst the 


* The style was not introduced by Sloan. 


We may as well have this right. 


Sloan popularised 


the seat, but he rode for the first time in England in the autumn of 1897. The seat was introduced 
by Simms, when he won the Crawfurd Plate on a 3-year-old, named Eau Gallie, on the 16th of 


April, 1895.—Ep. 
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reins are held longer as well, nor are they 
tightly grasped so close behind the ears. 
A few lads may still be seen as grotesque 
in the saddle as ever, but they as a rule 
are of no account, and the average of 
their wins is a very poor one indeed. 
These reflections have arisen through 
being given an opportunity of studying 
the results of a searching series of trials, 
carried out by Mr. John Scott and the 
famous jockey and trainer, Mr. John 
Osborne, on the sands at Redcar. The 
idea was to find out whether it was really 
the fact that a horse covered in his stride 
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under varying conditions of the weather, 
and the state of the ground, before any 
dogmatising on the subject could be 
possible. It may be, too, that different 
horses favour one method more than the 
other, and that the American or the 
English style may suit such animals better 
in the matter of the length of their 
strides. 

The sands at Redcar, which are very 
firm, were selected for the purpose that 
there might be no error in marking the 
well-defined hoof-prints; some _ pro- 


fessional clerks were engaged to take 
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a greater distance when ridden in the 
American style than in the English one. 
The trials were not clocked, but the 
actual times would necessarily depend 
upon the extra distance covered in each 
stride, if any difference existed. It is 
self-evident that if a fewer number of 
strides are taken to cover a given 
distance, under either system, the time 
required must also be correspondingly 
shorter. These trials do not claim to be 
exhaustive of the subject, for one 
swallow does not make a summer, and it 
would require a number of experiments, 


the measurements, to eliminate as far as 
possible any mistakes being made 
through inexperience. By the 
courtesy of Mr. Scott I am now 
privileged to make public the actual 
details of these trials, the measurements 
of which have been kindly furnished to 
me by Mr. John Osborne. 


LETTER FROM MR. JOHN OSBORNE. 


BRECKONGILL, MIDDLEHAM, S.O., 
SIR, 9th December, 1913. 
I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, and herewith send you a rough copy of 
the trials on the sands at Redcar, in October, 
1900. I trained for Mr. John Scott at the time, 
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and he having seen a paragraph in one of the 
sporting newspapers, stating it had been tried 
not a hundred miles from Lambourn, on a 
measured 200 yards, under the American and 
English systems of riding, and that there was 
an advantage of 5 yards in 200 yards in favour 
of the American style, Mr. Scott sent me a 
cutting of the paragraph, and asked me if we 
should try it. I had a boy at the time who 
had been riding exercise all the year in the 
American style, had ridden a few times in 
public and often in trials. We therefore decided 
to take Mr. Scott’s horse Scrivener to Redcar, 
and a horse of my own, name Sonaglio, 
which I rode myself, to have a true pace in 
each trial; the copy Iam sending will give you 
particulars. Mr. John Scott met me at Redcar 
with two of his clerks (he being a large contrac- 
tor), so there was not likely to be much mistake 
in the measurements. 
I am, sir, 
Yours obediently, 
JOHN OSBORNE. 
To CotoneL R. F. MEySEY-THOMPSON. 


TRIALS ON SANDS BETWEEN REDCAR 
AND MARSKE, OVER 200 MEASURED 
YarDS, DECEMBER, 1900. 

HorsE—SCRIVENER. 
From EAst To WEstT. 


American style. English style. 


STRIDES. 


_ 


— 


From WEST To East. 


American style. 
STRIDES. 


English style. 


Total... 583 63 

An analysis of the foregoing tables 
discloses some remarkable facts, upsetting 
familiar theories which are generally 
accepted without any real warrant. 
That an animal covers more 
ground when ridden in the American 
style in each stride has been so often 
asserted that it has been generally 
received as an article of faith; yet what 
is here revealed ? Test the trials as you 
may, the old English style proved the 
best. In the first series, from east to 
west, Scrivener required 31 strides to 
cover 591 ft. 54in. under the American 
system, but only 30 strides under the 
English one, when he actually accom- 
plished 4 ft. 43 in. more, viz., 595 ft. 9 in. 
Then, again, in no case did the horse 
accomplish 21 ft. in a stride when ridden 
with the American seat, but with the 
English one he five times exceeded 21 ft.; 
and on one occasion (the twenty-first 
stride), he made his best effort, achieving 
then 21,ft. 94 in. 

The average length of stride in this 
contest was— 


FT. IN. 
1 
1 

4 

20 20 9 20 

21 20 Gk... 20 

23 20 10 21 

24 20 10 20 

25 20 8 21 

26 20 6}... 20 

27 20 9 20 

29 2 7 20 

FT. IN. FT. IN. 

: i7 3 

17 6 

17 ll 

18 4 

18 6 

18 54 

18 

19 

18 10 

14 19 20 04% 

15 18 19 104 

16 19 20 10 

17 19 20 #1 

18 19 20 10 

19 19 20 7 

20 20 20 6} 

21 19 21 9} 

22 19 20 #5 

23 19 20 7 

24 20 20 94 

25 20 20 7 

26 20 21 1} 

27 20 21 3} 

28 20 21 54 

29 20 20 7 

30 20 10 21 13 

31 20 St... 

ae Total... 591 5} 595 9 | 
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American English Gain to 
style. style. English. 
FT. IN. FT. IN. IN. 
19 0.95 19 10-3 9:8 
In the second series, from west to east, 
when the trials were run the reverse way 
to counterbalance the chance of any 
favour having been shown in the first 
instance by the lie of the ground, or the 
pressure of the wind, 29 strides were 
taken in each case to cover the dis- 
tance approximately. Again the English 
style had a little the best of it, 4 ft. 1 in. 
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case did the former score more than 
21 ft. 1} in. 

If the amount of ground covered in 
the first seven strides be compared—an 
important point, for very weak features 
in the American seat are (1) the difficulty 
jockeys find in being properly balanced 
at the start; (2) the loss of distance 
which ensues through the reins being 
used to hold on by, whereby the stride 
of the animal is shortened and it is 
prevented from settling down at once 


MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY. THE OLD ORTHODOX SEAT 


extra being placed to its credit, as 


below :-— 
American 
style. 


FT. 
29 strides.. 583 


Gain to 
style. English. 
IN. FT. IN. FT. IN. 
54 .. 587 64 .. 4 «#1 


Average length of stride— 
FT. IN. FT. IN. IN. 
20 1.43 20 3-12 2:69 
This time the American seat could 
boast of 21 ft. being attained on three 
occasions, whilst the English one only 
twice reached that record, though in no 


English 


into a smooth stroke, as any photograph 
of a start will disclose—the verdict is 
still in favour of the English seat. 

Distance covered (in feet) in the first 
seven strides, approximately one-fourth 
of the least number of strides (29) taken 
to cover the marked-out track. 


American English 
style. style. 
FT. IN. BT; IN. 
122 64 .. 126 103 .. 

FT. IN. FT. IN. 
133 4 .. 138 114... 


Gain to 
English. 
FT. IN. 
4 4 
FT. IN. 
5 74 


East to West. 


West to East. 
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Lastly, if we refer to the feet covered 
in each case in the first 29 strides (the 
least number taken for the whole course 
in any of the competitions) we find the 
English method again triumphant ; 
whilst, moreover, an excellent illustra- 
tion is afforded of the fact, so often lost 
sight of, that horses are not machines 
and do not always stride alike, and that 
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once, for, as John Osborne shrewdly 
remarked, ‘‘ we could crouch quite low 
enough in the old days whenever we 
wanted to.” 

That races amongst the best class of 
horses are run in continually diminishing 
times has really no bearing on the 
question - it is only to be anticipated that 
this would be the case, owing to speed 


FRED ARCHER 


races may thus be won or lost without 
any malfeasance on the part of the rider. 

If, then, the stride of a horse is not 
increased by being ridden in the 
American fashion, where does the gain 
come in? It has numerous disadvan- 
tages, but what special advantage can 
it claim? The: plea of ‘‘ diminished 
wind pressure’? may be dismissed at 


being the aim of every breeder, and there- 
fore. faster animals may confidently be 
expected to be produced in the natural 
course of events. With the general 
‘‘ march of improvement ”’ also the con- 
stant tendency is to eliminate everything 
on our racecourses antagonistic to fast 
time, thus tracks have been straightened 
and railed in, corners eased off, hollows 
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filled up, and the surface rolled and top- 
dressed, providing a very different state 
of things from the rough, old racecourses 
which were in vogue forty or fifty years 
ago. Yet when comparing the times of 
those days with the present ones all the 
credit is given to the advent of the 
“Yankee crouch”! Such a line of 
argument resembles that of ardent 
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that under the improved conditions the 
times of races would not have advanced 
just as much if the competing animals 
had been ridden by Fred Archer, Tom 
Cannon, George Fordham, and John 
Osborne in the old style, as they have 
done under the present day jockeys— 
indeed there is every reason to believe 
the boot would have been on the other 


J. WATTS HAD A STYLE OF HIS OWN 


Free-traders, who enthusiastically at- 
tribute the prosperity England enjoyed in 
the early days of their pet hobby to its 
advent, and ignore the potent factors of 
railways, steamboats, and the electric 
telegraph, which were only then begin- 
ning to take a hand in conducting the 
commerce of the world. 

There is not the least reason to suppose 


leg, and that the times would have been 
even faster than have been recorded. 
One of the first, and most important, 
requirements in all athletic exercises is 
perfect balance, for until that is acquired. 
the muscles cannot efficiently perform 
their work. Under the old system of riding 
this perfection of balance was obtained, 
but nobody can claim it on behalf of its 
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rival! In the partnership of horse and 
jockey both have to be balanced ; but it 
is out of the question for the former to 
attain his balance until the rider is 
perfect in his. Grace of movement is an 
invariable attribute of the skilfully- 
balanced athlete, and was well-marked 
in the old-time jockeys; but where shall 
we find it at the present time? Until 
the jockey is so poised that his weight 
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dead weight was estimated as being very 
detrimental to a horse’s chance, com- 
pared with the burden of a skilful rider. 

With the American seat the weight 
is all in one place and cannot be distri- 
buted in the same way as before. More- 
over, weight placed so far forward must 
interfere with the free action of the great 
muscles and ligament which are attached 
to the spinous processes, the withers, on 


D. MAHER’S USUAL SEAT 


is distributed to the greatest advantage, 
and not all humped in a heap, he is no 
improvement on the same amount of 
dead weight, and indeed in all probability 
the latter would be the better for the 
horse under the American style, as it 
would not need to retain its balance by 
hauling at the reins. Yet in former days 


which the movement of the shoulders 
largely depends, and no doubt this was 
the cause of the average length of stride 
being shorter under the American seat 
than under the English one, as mentioned 
above. It is a popular error to suppose 
that the weight ought to be placed 
immediately over the forelegs as being 
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best calculated to sustain it, though if 
the animal were going to remain ina state 
of rest this belief would be correct ; but 
when rapid movement is demanded the 
case is at once altered, for then anything 
which impedes the free action of the 
shoulder-blade is undoubtedly detrimen- 
tal. It must be remembered that the 
great muscle, the levator humeri, which 
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approaching the finish of the race. On 
this point John Osborne was very 
emphatic at a late interview, and, to 
my great satisfaction, employed the very 
same illustration to press his point that I 
have constantly urged, and actually 
stated in my work, ‘ The Horse” 
(p. 403). John Osborne mentioned that 
his attention was first drawn to this idea 
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DONOGHUE ON BACHELOR’S HOPE RIDES SHORTER THAN MAHER ON MAIDEN ERLEGH 


raises the shoulder, has to work from the 
head as a fixed point in order to be able 
to carry out its functions, while the great 
muscles and ligament which sustain the 
head have their attachments fixed 
chiefly to the withers. 

A great disadvantage of the American 
seat is that it affords no possibility of 
easing the muscles of the horse when 


by the famous Sam Chifney, so that it is 
gratifying to find the theory corroborated 
by two such world-famous jockeys, and 
endorsed by their experience. 

The gist of it is this: “ The muscles 
of a horse must feel the burden after a 
time when the weight remains in one 
place, and therefore the relief is great 
when a jockey sits down to finish his 
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race, after standing up in his stirrups 
during the early stages of the contest; 
for,the weight then comes on a different 
set of muscles. We all know what a relief 
it is after carrying a weight, such as a 
pail of water, in one hand, to change it 
into the other ; the weight to be carried 
is just the same, but on the new muscles 
coming into play it seems as if it had been 
halved, and an extra exertion is quite 
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the rarity of such accidents in former 
days. Undoubtedly the reason for this 
lamentable state of things is the want of 
control jockeys have over their horses, 
arising from their awkward position, 
which prevents their being well 
enough balanced to be able to apply 
their power to the greatest advantage. 
Especially does this relate to the very 
beginning of a race, when so many 


HERBERT JONES, THE KING’S JOCKEY 


possible if suddenly called for. No doubt 
the horse experiences a similar relief 
when his rider sits down on his back to 


‘finish.’ But there is no such relief for 
him with the American seat ! 

A serious feature of present-day jockey- 
ship is the erratic riding so constantly 
seen, and the number of falls which so 
often take place, in strong contrast to 


jockeys find a difficulty in retaining their 
seats without holding on by the reins 
until the horses have settled into their 
stride. The scrambling now to be seen 
when the horses start impresses un- 
favourably anyone who was familiar with 
racing under former conditions. 

How difficult it is for young persons 
to believe there existed “fortes ante 
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Agamemnon,” and that the conditions 
under which they have grown up are not 
necessarily the best, may be illustrated 
by an anecdote pertinent to the subject. 
The relative merits and demerits of the 
respective seats were lately being dis- 
cussed in the writer’s presence, when 
a remark was hazarded to as what success 
Archer and Fordham would have if they 
were riding against the jockeys of to-day. 
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With an average such as Archer could 
boast of he might safely be depended 
upon to hold his own against any style 
of riding; and as one of his famous 
contemporaries not long ago remarked, 
“Tf only we had Fred Archer back for 
a week the boys would all be lengthening 
their stirrups as far as they possibly 
could, instead of shortening them as 
they now do.” 


J. H. MARTIN 


“ They would not be able to win a single 
race unless they altered their seats,’’ was 
the exclamation of an_ enthusiastic 
amateur rider, whose zeal, however, is 
greater’ than his ability, and whose 
average of winning mounts is so 
appallingly small that he cannot be said 
to have profited much by his experience ! 


Since the achievements of Archer are 
now unfamiliar to many, it may not be 
amiss to state what the performances 
were which made him such an idol with 
the public of his day; and it must be 
remembered also that several of his 
rivals were giants in riding, and success 
against them was worthy of very high 
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praise. For thirteen seasons Archer held 
the position of champion jockey, 1874 
—1886, and during those years he rode 
7,428 races, winning 2,609, an average 
of one win for every 2.84 races ridden. 
Frank Wootton during eight years, 
1906—1913, rode 3,866 races and won 
882, an average of one win for every 4.08 
mounts. Comparing these records there 
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and judgment he was accustomed to 
exhibit in his palmy days, and that he 
would achieve again the same phenomenal 
success, the respective values of two 
jockeys showing :— 
Wins. 
2609 
882 


Mounts. Percentage. 
7428 35°12 
3866 22°81 


F. ARCHER.... 
. WooTTON .. 


S. DONOGHUE 


cannot have been much amiss with 
Archer’s style and methods; and the 
opinion may be ventured that were he 
back with us again his old admirers 
would rally around him, and would confi- 
dently expect him to defeat the exponents 
of the American seat with the same skill 


A system which, like the English one, 
has stood the test of many generations 
of jockeys, may safely be relied upon to 
come into its own again, when the craze 
for a new fashion has worn itself out, and 
having been weighed in the balance is 
found wanting. 
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DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS. 


TAKING THE TUFTERS OFF TO DRAW 


SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No. 2—SOMERSET 


BY MAUD V. WYNTER 


“‘T was bore to Taunton Deane—where should I be bore else ? ’—Old Somersetshire Proverb. 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport and General Press Agency 


In any series of county articles there 
must inevitably exist a certain spirit of 
friendly rivalry ; every chronicler as far 
as it truthfully lieth in him naturally 
endeavouring to represent the county 
of his birth, or of his adoption, as the 


centre of all attraction. 
‘‘ There may be fairer spots on earth 
But all their glories are not worth 
The virtue of the native sod ’’— 


to the native, and it was doubtless some 
touch of this loyal spirit which animated 
the Welshman, who when interrogated 
as to the most striking features of his 
native shire proudly replied that there 
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was more drink and immorality to be 
found within its borders than in any 
other county in Wales! 

After which preamble let us start by 
boldly claiming for the ancient land of 
the Summersetas a greater diversity of 
sporting attractions than falls to the lot 
of any other county in the United 
Kingdom. 

“Whativer ye do always keep tam- 
boureen a rollin’,”’ was the trenchant 
exhortation of Mr. James Pigg; and 
from the first day of January until the 
last day of December the sporting 
NO. 
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tambourine is certainly kept a rollin’ in 
Somerset. Nineteen packs of hounds are 
kennelled actually within the boundaries 
of the shire, while a large part of the 
territory of the Cattistock, the Black- 
more Vale, and the Dulverton Foxhounds 
lies in Somersetshire. Next season will 
also, it is hoped, see the formation of 
another pack of foxhounds under the 
leadership of Mr. Frank Tiarks, to hunt 
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to be established by the beginning of 
another fox-hunting season. 

Excellent fishing, both salmon and 
trout, are easily and comparatively 
cheaply obtainable in Somerset, while 
otter hunting, that sport which Venator 
found “pleasanter than any other 
chace whatsoever,” has been enjoyed 
since the days of John Lackland. 
Somerset is one of the few provincial 


MR. MORLAND GREIG, MASTER DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS, ON LEFT 


over the fine sporting grass country 
which extends from Bridgwater up to 
Bristol, including the Mendip and the 
Polden Hills. No regular pack of fox- 
hounds has hunted this country since 
1860, but there are few districts in the 
West of England which afford finer 
natural fox-hunting advantages, and it 
is greatly to be hoped that the land- 
owners and farmers in the district will 
give their support and enable the pack 


counties that has possessed four separate 
polo clubs, and with a flourishing one 
at Dunster, and another near the old 
county town of Taunton, polo may be 
said to be firmly established in Somerset- 
shire. For a young club the Taunton 
Valites hold a remarkably good record, 
having carried off no fewer than five 
cups last year. 

No sport like fox-hunting, no colour like 
red, is the belief of all good fox-hunters ; 
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but in Somersetshire, or rather in native. ‘‘ That of all beastes of the 
the Western portion of the shire, we chace the hart is the noblest and most 


DEVON AND SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS. FOLLOWING HOUNDS OVER DUNKERY HILL 


are bound to confess that stag-hunting worthy of beastes”’ is a belief which has 
takes precedence in the eyes of the been held by the men of Somerset since 
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time immemorial ; an instinct to which 
in a great measure we owe our stag- 
hunting of to-day, for while the red deer 
have-gradually been exterminated from 
every other part of England, in the West 
country alone do we find them as 
jealously preserved and the sport as 
gallantly upheld as in the days of the 
Conqueror. 

Although very scanty records exist 
concerning the hunting on Exmoor up 
to the time of the Tudors, it is certain 
that stag-hunting of a _ kind had 
been carried on for several centuries 
previously, and it is quite possible that 
King Alfred—who had a palace at 
Bossington, near Porlock—may have 
enjoyed many a good hunt across the 
Forest in the course of his journeyings 
through his Somerset domains. The 
first Master of Hounds on Exmoor of 
whom there is any authentic record is 
Robert D’Aubeville, Lord of the Manors 
of Withypool and Hawkridge, and 
forester in fee and huntsman _ to 
William I. The honourable and enviable 
position of a Master of Hounds in those 
days was apparently not a very remu- 
nerative office, the usual fee received by 
an M.S.H. being 12d. a day with certain 
liveries, and the huntsman’s wage 
varied from 4d. to 6d. a day. 

From Elizabeth’s reign until the end 
of the 17th century comes a long 
blank in Stag-hunting chronicles, but 
the beginning of the 18th century saw 
the sport flourishing again in the West 
country, the Exmoor pack under the 
joint Mastership of Mr. Walters and Lord 
Orford being kennelled at Stevenstone. 
After Lord Orford came Mr. Dyke, of 
Pixton, to be followed in 1746 by Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, who hunted the 
country in the most princely fashion 
until 1770. Those were the days of hard 
drinking as well as of hard riding, and 
those who hunted and dined afterwards 
with Sir Thomas must have had need of 
iron interiors, judging by the following 
extract from a letter written by Mr. 
John Rich. of Dulverton (Park Keeper 
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to Courteney Walrond), dated September 
4th, 1759. After describing one of the 
finest stag-hunts that ever happened 
in the kingdom, from the Ironmill 
stream near Tiverton (now Captain 
Amory’s territory) to Lowry gate, a 
distance in all as hounds ran of over 70 
miles, Mr. Rich, with about five-and- 
twenty other sportsmen, waited on Sir 
Thomas Acland at Pixton, ‘“‘ where 
each of them drank the health of the 
stag in a full quart glass of claret placed 
in the stag’s mouth,” and after drinking 
several proper healths they went, in 
good order to their respective beds and 
dined with Sir Thomas next day on a 
haunch of this noble creature and about 
fifty dishes of the greatest rarities.” 
On the retirement of Sir Thomas, his 
son, locally known as “‘ Sir Thomas His 
Honour,” took over the country for a 
further six seasons, after which reigned : 


Colonel Basset (Ist Mastership) .. 1776-1784 
Sir Thomas Acland (2nd Mastership) 1784-1794 
Colonel Basset . 1794-1801 
Lord Fortescue . . 1801-1802 
Mr. Worth . . 1802-1811 


(in whose time hounds were converted 
into a subscription pack), and finally 
Lord Fortescue again, the last six years 
of his reign being generally accounted 
the most glorious in the whole annals 
of the hunt. It was during his Master- 
ship (on October 3rd, 1815), that the 
great Satterleigh Marsh run, one of the 
finest stag-hunts on record, took place, 
a four-year-old stag roused in Sweet 
Tree Combe being eventually taken in 
the Mole at Satterleigh, only seven out 
of a field of two hundred being up at the 
finish. Never has the pomp and 
pageantry of sport been more royally 
maintained than by this Lord Fortescue, 
and when a good stag had been killed 
it was the custom for James Tout, the 
huntsman, to enter the dining hall 
at Castle Hill after dinner in full hunting 
kit, horn in hand, and after he had 
blown the morte, “‘ Prosperity to Stag- 
hunting,” was solemnly drunk by the 
assembled company in port wine. This 
motto, beneath the badge of a stag’s 
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head, is still used on the present buttons, 
and most of the stag-hunting families 
in the district have preserved the old 
flat silver engraved buttons wom at 
that date. 

On Lord Fortescue’s resignation in 
1818, the hunt once more became a 
subscription pack under the leadership 
of Mr. Stanley Lucas; but the glory had 
departed from Exmoor, in 1825 the 
pack was sent up to Tattersalls to be 
sold, and was purchased by a German 
sportsman. In Dr. Collyns’ great 
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muzzles, large throats, and deep chests. 
In tongue they were perfect, and when 
hunting the water or when baying a deer 
they might be heard at an immense 
distance, while even when running at 
speed they always gave plenty of 
tongue.” This, I believe, is the only 
written description extant of the old 
pack, but there is in the possession of 
Dr. John Collyns, of Dulverton, a picture 
of two hounds of the old pack (Governor 
and Famous) painted by Cousens, which 
fully endorses his father’s description 
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hunting classic, ‘‘ The Chase of the Wild 
Red Deer,” there is a description given 
of the old pack which is full of interest 
to those intimately acquainted with the 
pack now kennelled at Exford. The 
bloodhound and the old Southern hound 
were beyond doubt, says Dr. Collyns, 
amongst the ancestors of this pack 
which when sold consisted of about 
thirty couple. “In height the hounds 
were about 26 to 28 inches (the present 
standard of height is 24 to 25), colour 
generally hare pied with long ears, deep 


VIEW 


OF THE MEET LOOKING TOWARDS PORLOCK 


of them. This grand old sportsman of 
92 is a contemporary of Arthur Heal, 
and his hunting experiences with the 
Devon and Somerset form a most 
interesting link with the past. 

After the sale of the old pack, stag- 
hunting on Exmoor was at its lowest 
ebb, deer poaching prevailing to such an 
extent that had it not been for the 
enterprise of such sportsmen as Sir 
Arthur Chichester, Mr. C. P. Collyns, 
and Mr. Froude Bellew, stag-hunting 
on Exmoor, as in other districts, would 
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assuredly have become a thing of tke 
past. In 1855, however, Mr. Fenwick 
Bissett stepped into the breach, but he 
had to face the most stupendous diffi- 
culties; scarcity of deer—in his first 
season only two stags and two hinds were 
killed—apathy, almost hostility, of some 
of the land owners, and deficiency of 
money being but a few of the evils he 
had to contend with. A big mar, 
mentally and physically, for in his 
latter years he rode over 22 stone, 
Mr. Bissett was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest of Devon and Somerset celebri- 
ties. It was during his reign that stag- 
hunting on Exmoor first became a 
fashionable amusement, much to the 
annoyance of the ‘“‘ General,” as he was 
nicknamed, to whom a crowd of pushing, 
chattering strangers was absolute 
anathema. 

Up to the year 1875, the Devon and 
Somerset possessed no fixed kennels, 
Pixton, Castle Hill, Higher Combe, 
Honicott and Rhyll being used in turn 
according to the convenience of each 
successive M.S.H., but in 1875, Mr. 
Bissett bought some land at Exford 
upon which he generously built at his own 
expense the present kennels and stables. 

During Mr. Bissett’s twenty-six years 
of leadership he was fortunate enough 
to have the help in the field of three as 
famous servants as the Hunt has ever 
had: Jem Blackmore as harbourer, Jack 
Babbage as huntsman until 1868, when 
he was succeeded by the famous Arthur 
Heal. The latter, now close on 94, 
is still living at Exford close to the 
kennels, and up to his ninetieth year 
was always to be seen mounted at near 
meets of the stag-hounds. On _ his 
resignation in 1881 Mr. Bissett was 
succeeded by Lord Ebrington (the 
present Lord Fortescue) ; then came Mr. 
Bissett again, with Anthony Huxtable 
as huntsman; Colonel Hornby; Mr. 
R. A. Sanders, whose twelve years’ reign 
are some of the happiest in the Hunt’s 
history ; Mr. E. V. A. Stanley , Captain 
Adkins ; and finally, the present Master, 
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Mr. Morland Greig, whose capabilities 
in the field are too well known by all 
stag-hunters to need any further eulogy, 
as are also those of his staff, Sidney 
Tucker, Ernest Bawden, and Fred Goss. 
Much of the latter’s lore was learnt from 
the late Jim Wensley, of Harford, one 
of the most famous of Devon and 
Somerset harbourers. . Every resident 
and visitor to Red Deer land knows the 
picturesque cottage, Harford Cleeve, 
where Wensley lived for upwards of a 
century ; and it was a curious coincidence 
that on the day of the old man’s funeral 
there appeared in the cleeve at Hartford 
a procession of nineteen stags who 
remained there immovable until the old 
harbourer’s body had been carried to its 
last resting place—a fitting tribute as it 
seemed to one who had lived and died 
in the very heart of their country. 

To attempt to enumerate one-tenth of 
all the famous sportsmen, both past and 
present, who have hunted with the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds would 
be an impossibility. Aclands and 
Fortescues, Bissetts and Chichesters, 
Snows and Bellews—their names and 
their prowess are as household words on 
Exmoor. Not the least prominent 
among departed sportsmen was Parson 
Boyce, to whose faithfully-kept hunting 
diary we are indebted for the accounts 
of so many famous runs of last century. 
Stag-hunter Boyce combined the duties 
of Rector of Withypool and Secretary to 
the Staghounds, and if report be true was 
a more conspicuous success in the latter 
than in the former capacity. One duty 
which he never overlooked, however, 
was to give out the meets for the ensuing 
week after the second lesson. A brilliant 
horseman and an indisputable authority 
upon everything connected with the 
chase, Mr. Boyce is said to have been 
a kind-hearted if somewhat eccentric 
shepherd of souls. Pax suis ceneribus. 


STAG-HUNTING ON THE QUANTOCKS. 


Close to the vale of Taunton Deane 
lie the Quantocks, a narrow range of 
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undulating hills which “ renne in crestes 
from Tauntoun to Quantok Hedde,” 
comprising some of the wildest and most 
beautiful scenery and some of the densest 
coverts to be found anywhere in the 
West. For many centuries there have 
always been a few red deer on the 
Quantocks, descendants probably of those 
once inhabiting the royal park and forest 
of N. Petherton, that happy hunting 
ground of the Saxon kings, and more 
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Up to the middle of last century the 
herd on the Quantocks appear to have 
been too scanty to require much 
attention, an occasional visit from the 
parent pack (Mr. Boyce’s and Dr. Collyns’ 
diaries record the most notable hunts 
between 1780 and 1860), together with 
a little rattling by Mr. Woodrowe’s 
beagles and the Taunton Vale Harriers, 
being all the hunting that was required. 

Although called beagles Mr. Woodrowe’s 
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especially of King John, who paid 
constant visits to his castle at Bridg- 
water in order to enjoy the hunting on 
the Quantocks. Either the deer in those 
early days must have been considerably 
less fleet of foot than their modern 
prototypes or we are a very degenerate 
race nowadays, for we read that King 
John was such an indefatigable sports- 
man that he thought it “ mere scofferie 
to pursue any deer with hounds or 
greyhounds, but supposed himself to 
have done a sufficient act when he had 
tired them by his own travel on foot.” 


pack were in reality harriers, and 
an extraordinary fine hunt that took 
place with them with Quantock hind 
early in the sixties is worthy of mention. 
The meet was at Clapsey, near Bridg- 
water ; the finish at Thurlbeer, beneath 
the Blagdon Hills ; the furthest point— 
Clapsey to Castle Neroche—being over 
20 miles. The hunt lasted 4? hours, 
hounds running through 19 parishes and 
covering over 40 miles of country. A 
fine performance indeed for a pack of 
18 in. harriers, and we can well believe 
their ancient chronicler’s assertion that 
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“too much cannot be said in favour of 
this little pack of invincibles, or of the 
scientific manner in which they were 
handled in the field by Mr. Woodrowe.” 

In 1865, however, Mr. Bissett, who, 
with the assistance of Lord Taunton and 
Mr. Esdaile, of Cothelstone, had taken 
considerable pains to increase the 
Quantock herd, killed his first stag on 
the Quantocks, and from that time the 
deer began to increase, until in 1900 
their numbers had become so utterly 
out of proportion to the extent of wild 
country available for them as_ to 
render their reduction imperative. Mr. 
E. V. A. Stanley, of Quantock Lodge, 
thereupon generously offered to get 
together and maintain a pack solely 
to hunt the Quantock Hills, and for 
five seasons he hunted steadily two days a 
week, carrying the horn himself and 
shewing wonderful sport over a very 
difficult country, until in 1907, when 
he accepted the Mastership of the Devon 
and Somerset Staghounds, the deer on 


the Quantock had been reduced to little 
over a score. 

Except for one brief visit each autumn 
from the parent pack the Quantock 
country is now hunted by Captain Harry 


Amory’s Staghounds, a _ fortnight’s 
campaign in spring and autumn being 
all that is necessary to keep the deer 
within reasonable limits. Owing to the 
warm lying and the rich pasturage the 
heads of the Quantock deer are often 
unusually fine, the famous St. Audries 
head — which, with other fine trophies 
now adorns Lord St. Audries’ hall— 
being said to be the finest wild trophy 
ever taken in the British Isles. 

To old habitués of the hills a Quantock 
meet seems almost incomplete without 
the figure of Trugg Rich, the stowey 
broom squire who in in his little dilly 
cart used to be such a familiar presence 
at every fixture. Trugg—or Charles 
according to his baptismal name—Rich 
possessed a most marvellous intuition 
of the run of a deer, and no matter how 
stern the chase or rough the country, 
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he and his long suffering pony were 
invariably to be seen at the finish, ready 
to carry back the venison. Alas! that 
the glamour of Canadian farming has 
proved too strong a lure for Trugg, and 
his Quantock friends will see him no more. 


Fox-HunTING IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 


With the exception of the West 
Somerset Hunt, the history of Fox- 
hunting in Somersetshire cannot lay 
claim to annals of any great antiquity, 
a fact which is due not to any lack of 
sporting enthusiasm in the men of 
Somerset, but rather from an excess of 
it, a great many of the large landowners 
and squires maintaining private packs 
at their own expense with which they 
hunted deer, fox, or hare over their 
own and their neighbours’ lands. In 
the majority of cases few of these packs 
survived beyond the early part of the 
last century, and their histories and their 
prowess have passed into the mists of 
antiquity ; but it was not until they 
were dispersed that the squires and 
farmers felt the need of organising the 
subscription packs which have to a great 
extent replaced them. One of the most 
famous of these private packs was 
maintained by the Trevilians of Midelny, 
near Langport, ancestors of Mr. Maurice 
Cely Trevilian, the present Hon. Secretary 
to the Taunton Vale Foxhounds. These 
hounds were first started by the 
Trevilians in the close of the 16th century 
one of the most famous Masters of that 
ilk being Richard Trevilian, who raised 
a troop of horse for the Parliament in 
the Civil War and apparently hunted 
whenever there was no fighting going 
on! After him came John Trevilian, 
Sheriff of Somerset in 1715, who left 
both his property and his hounds to 
his nephew William. This William, 
unfortunately, did not inherit his fore- 
bears’ love of the chase, and in 1730 he 
sold both the pack and the deer who 
were kept in the park and hunted when 
there was no other quarry available. 
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The old kennels at Midelney are still in 
existence, and the lane leading to them 
known as Kennel Lane. The 
building is now degraded into a laundry. 

Although as we have said many of 
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records of which Hunt go back to the 
beginning of last century, when hounds 
were Mastered by Mr. Warre, of Hester- 
combe, and kennelled at Up Cheddon, 
near Taunton. After this lapse of time 
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these small private packs hunted fox as 
well as hare, the first regular pack of 
foxhounds to be established in Somerset- 
shire was the West Somerset, the earliest 


it is hard to get any reliable information 
about the hounds that were in kennel 
during Mr. Warre’s Mastership ; but one 
thing is certain, they must have possessed 
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both nose and stamina, for on December 
9, 1823, came off the finest hunt in the 
whole annals of the pack. The meet was 
at St. Audries (the Quantock seat of 
Lord St. Audries), and finding at once 
hounds pushed their fox away over the 
Quantock hills to Kingston and back 
into Wortwood (now Taunton Vale ter- 
ritory), where the whole field, with the 
exception of Reed (the huntsman), Mr. 
Woodland, and Mr. Nichols were thrown 
out. From Wortwood the line lay past 
Hestercombe to Coombe on the Court 
Barton estate, where hounds checked, 
and Reed, wishing to make a cast round 
the farm building on foot, gave his horse 
to a farm labourer to hold. When he 
came back both horse and man had 
disappeared. Not to be beaten, however, 
the huntsman pulled out a cart horse 
and, mounting him, managed to keep 
with his hounds till he reached Creech, 
where he borrowed a better mount from 
the Rev. H. Creswell, of harrier fame. 
After running a big circle round Heath- 
field and Charlton, hounds came back 


again to Creech and, thanks to a won- 
derful cast of Reed’s, fresh found their 
fox in a hedgerow, running him almost 
in view back to Ham, where fox and 
houndsswam the Tone together, the latter 
pulling their gallant pilot down in a de- 


serted barn close beside the canal. The 
distance of this hunt from find to finish was 
35 miles, and that hounds never changed 
their fox was proved by Burcher, the St. 
Audries keeper, who declared on viewing 
him away that he was an old warrior gray 
with no tip to his brush, which proved 
to be the case when he was killed. 
From about 1824 to 1888 the West 
Somerset country was hunted by a 
member of the Luttrell family and known 
as “Mr. Luttrell’s,” the kennels during 
this time being at Kilve Court. In’83 the 
Honble. R. C. Trollope, of Crowcombe, 
took over the Mastership, then came Mr. 
C. E. Esdaile, of Cothelstone, Mr. Birt 
Jenner, Captain Kinglake, Mr. Wilfrid 
Marshall, and in 1904 Colonel Boles, the 
present Master of the West Somerset, the 
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first Master to hunt the country four days 
a week. 

With the exception of the nice stretch 
of grassy vale which lies between the 
Quantocks and the sea margin, the West 
Somerset is distinctly a hill and woodland 
country—a country in which you must 
emphatically ride to hunt and not hunt 
to ride. The fox—or his death—is the 
object, the hound the subject, and the 
horse can only be regarded as quite the 
subsidiary, never the essential source of 
pleasure acquirable. In the Stogursey 
and Cannington Vale alone can the 
“ Black Collars enjoy the unwonted 
luxury of riding to hounds and not to 
points, for the rest the sportsman finds 
himself echoing Mr. Jorrocks’ wish: 
“Oh, that I were a heagle a hoverin’ 
over them, seeing which hounds has the 
scent, which hasn’t, and which are 
running frantic for blood!” 

Most of the West Somerset territory 
carries a fair scent, the Brendon Hill 
country almost invariably a good one, 
and there is no prettier spring hunting to 
be enjoyed than over this wild sporting 
range of hills with its snug gorse brakes 
and stout straight-necked foxes — the 
absence of cultivation usually enabling 
hunting operations to be carried on until 
Tame has handled a May fox. Few West- 
country huntsmen possess a better - 
deserved reputation than Will Tame, the 
veteran huntsman whose connection with 
the pack has lasted over 21 years and 
through four different Masterships. Spare 
and active as a boy, the manner in which 
Tame manages to keep with his hounds 
and kill his foxes over a country so 
precipitous as to tax the agility of a 
chamois is a marvel to all strangers ; but 
Will himself considers that there are 
many rougher countries to hunt in than 
West Somerset, for on being asked to 
give the brush to a lady “ who had come 
all the way from Vienna to hunt with 
him,” Will replied: ‘Terrible rough 
country that must be to hunt in, ma’am. 
Don’t know however they manage to 
get about at all over there.” 
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THE ExMooR FOXHOUNDS. 

“A d—d rough ungentlemanly 
country’ was Nimrod’s definition of 
the district hunted over by the old 
stars of the West. Rough and wild it 
undoubtedly is, nevertheless no country 
in the three kingdoms carries a better 
scent, and for those who have lost, or 
possibly never possessed, a keen appetite 
for jumping fences, but who still retain 
the love of seeing hounds work, there are 
worse fox-hunting districts than this wild 
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has started, a field of a dozen being 
considered quite a crowd at some of their 
most remote fixtures. 

The Exmoor pack, or Stars of the 
West as they were originally called, were 
founded in 1869 by Mr. Nicnolas Snow, 
of Oare, one of the best and keenest of 
West-country sportsmen, as were all his 
forebears. Mr. Snow’s leadership lasted 
twenty years, and it was during his 
period of Mastership—in August, 1879— 
that King Edward VII. (then Prince of 
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West country. Exmoor, as the stag- 
hunting visitor knows full well, is a 
country of extraordinary scent-carrying 
properties, and foxhounds can dash along 
with as much venom as over the best 
scenting pastures of the shires. On the 
open moor you can gallop to hounds 
anywhere, and if the terrifically steep 
ascents and descents infuse terror into 
the heart of the stranger, well, the 
Exmoor are not often visited by a crowd 
of strangers when once the season proper 


Wales) paid his famous visit to Exmoor. 
The meet was at Hawkcomb Head, the 
inhabitants of Exmoor turning out e% 


masse to see their Royal visitor. Mr. 
Snow’s servants were especially keen to 
see the Prince, and hearing that hounds 
were in the neighbourhood rushed out to 
try if they could obtain a view of their 
future Ruler. We can imagine their 
disgust at finding on their return to the 
Manor House, after a fruitless pursuit, 
that during their absence his Royal 
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Highness had called in and had tea with 
Mr. Snow and departed! On Mr. Snow’s 
resignation in 1889, he was succeeded by 
the Hon. L. Bathurst, after whom came 
Sir William Williams, Mr. W. J. 
Matthews, Mr. Peter Ormerod, Mr. H. F. 
Brunskill, Mr. H. Salaman (one of the 
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In this case it was the local pack of 
harriers who set the fox-hunting tam- 
bourine a rollin’ in the vale of Taunton 
Deane. The meet was at Kingston, and 
hounds getting on to a fox had a 
tremendous hunt half over the county, 
eventually pulling their leader down at 
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most popular Masters the Hunt has ever 
known), Mr. Yalden Thomson, and the 
present Master, Mr. Slater. 


THE TAUNTON VALE FOXHOUNDS, 


like many another fox-hunting establish- 
ment, owe their origin to the accident of 
a pack of harriers changing their pilot. 


Winsham close to the station, the field 
being so enamoured of the fiercer delights 
afforded by the chase of ‘‘ Dan Russel” 
that they straightway decided to estab- 
lish a pack of foxhounds in the Vale. A 
committee was formed, the members 
contributing £25 each to the purchase of 
a pack, and in 1876 the Hunt was started 
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under the Mastership of Mr. Lionel 
Patten. 

A sporting and very varied country is 
the territory of the Taunton Vale Fox- 
hounds, the pith of which consists in the 
delightfully-fenced vale which extends 
from Hatch up to Ilminster. Well 
stocked with foxes and the most tempting 
ot countries to ride over—the fences 
top-trimmed, not stake and bound— 
inviting but never terrifying — this 
portion of the Vale would be difficult 
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to beat did it but carry a better scent ; 
as it is, except in a very wet season, it 
can seldom be said to carry a real holding 


scent. Jordans is the most popular 
fixture on this side of the country, and 
has the best coverts attached to it. 
Ashill and Isle Abbots representing to 
the Taunton Valite much what Crick 
and Kilworth do to the Pytchley man. 
Hounds meet here many times in the 
season, and many a hard-riding soldier 
from the depot at Taunton carries away 
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with him grateful memories of the sport 
provided by that best of fox preservers, 
Mr. Walter Speke, of Jordans, Master of 
the Seavington Harriers and a nephew 
of the famous explorer. 

Two narrower vales, the Lillesdon and 
theStokeSt. Mary, afford occasional merry 
darts, although unfortunately, foxes 
will not cross them with the frequency 
that could be desired. For the remainder 
there is a good deal of rough hill country 
which carries an excellent scent but where 
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riding to hounds is difficult, at times 
almost impracticable, and a fair propor- 
tion of big woodland, the long ridge 
from Fivehead to Langport being 
crowned by a close mass of almost 
unbroken woodland, although with luck 
and a good fox you can soon be out in 
the open from any point. There are 
plenty of foxes all over the country, the 
supply having increased largely in the 
last decade, one of the many practical 
tributes to the success of Captain 
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Kinglake’s twelve years of Mastership, 
whose resignation this season is a matter 
of universal regret. 

Coming to the Taunton Vale in 1902, 
Captain Kinglake has held the Master- 
ship longer than any of his predecessors, 
and although only undertaking to hunt 
two days a week, has of late years 
regularly given his followers three and 
occasionally four days. An excellent 


judge of hounds, Captain Kinglake has 
been ably backed up in the kennel by 
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strongholds of harriers and hare-hunting 
south of the Trent, and those who agree 
with the members of the Goose and 
Dumpling Hunt that 


There’s nothing can compare 
With the hunting of the hare,” 


will find that Somerset with her twelve 
packs of harriers takes a good deal of 
rivalling, both as regards the quality 
and quantity of sport. 

In the old days half the country 
squires of Somerset kept a few couple of 
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W. Daniells, the present huntsman, 
and one of the best servants the hunt 
has ever had. Regarded with affection 
and respect by all classes, it is needless 
to say that Captain Kinglake will be 
badly missed in the Taunton Vale, 
but he will take with him the knowledge 
that he leaves the country very much 
better in every way than when he came 
to it. 

From time immemorial Somerset and 
Devon have been two of the greatest 


hounds with which they hunted hare and 
occasionally fox. Space forbids the 
enumeration of all these various 
establishments, but in the vale of 
Taunton Dean alone three private packs 
of harriers were maintained up till the 
seventies. These were Mr. Robert 
Mattock’s Harriers, kennelled at Lowton, 
on the Blagdon Hills, sold in 1876; 
Parson Creswell’s little pack at Creech 
St, Michael, and Mr. Richardson’s 
Hounds, kennelled at Langford Manor, 
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Fivehead, a beautiful old Elizabethan 
house, now the home of that family of 
staunch fox-hunters, the Mattersons. 
Mr. Richardson hunted over the cream 
of the Vale country, and the Fivehead 
contingent appear then as now to have 
been a hard-riding lot of sportsmen, old 
hunting letters of the early sixties 
frequently referring to deeds of valour 
performed by “our Fivehead friends, 
led by Mr. Richardson on ‘ Roebuck.’ ” 

Coming back to modern times we find 
in the N.E. of the shire The Bath and 
County Pack with 25 couple of Stud 
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the country were hunted by the Avon 
Vale Harriers under Captain Yeeles. 
Touching the Bath and County on 
the West comes The Clifton Foot 
Harriers, who hunt over much of the 
territory originally hunted by the Stain- 
ton Drew Harriers. The pack consists 
of 18 couple of Stud Book Harriers, 
established in 1898, hunted by Mr. 
Philip Turner and managed by a 
Committee, with Mr. Arthur May—a 
former Master—as Secretary. Hare- 
hunting on foot is, as we know, abso- 
lutely the oldest form of sport in 
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Book harriers, kennelled at Claverton 
and Mastered and hunted by Mr. Dominic 
Watson. Most of the country lies within 
the limits of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
territory, and though the district 
immediately round Bath is decidedly 
mountainous, the wall country and the 
beautiful Hinton Vale, where the annual 
point-to-point races are held, afford 
some very pretty riding. The pack was 
established in 1892 by Sir Hugh 
Clutterbuck, but prior to that parts of 
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existence and was held in the highest 
esteem as long ago as 360 B.C., when 
Xenophon established his pack of Vulpo- 
Canines to chivvy the stout Attic hares 


in the country around  Scillus. 
Wonderful sprinters as these ancient 
Athenians must have been, the present 
huntsman of the Clifton Harriers is 
certainly no degenerate, his method of 
keeping himself fit on non-hunting days 
being to jog down to the kennels at Yatton 
and back, a distance of 24 odd miles. 
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A pack which owns a very delightful 
grass country is the Wells Subscription 
Harriers. Much of this country is on 
the Mendip Hills, where stone walls are 
the principal obstacle. The pack was 
started about 1860, after Colonel 
Luttrell gave up his foxhounds, and were 
then kennelled at Milton. 


Mr. TIArKs’ HARRIERS. 


Every sportsman travelling by the 
G.W.R. from Taunton to Bristol must be 
familiar with the look of the formidable 
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that of all known obstacles water is the 
one which most speedily infuses terror 
into the heart of both horse and rider, 
and the most critical visitor will be 
constrained to admire, even if he cannot 
bring himself to imitate, the absolutely 
whole-hearted gallantry with which the 
Master and his hard-riding field pound 
along over places which to the un- 
accustomed eye look more like young 
canals than ordinary gentlemanly rheens. 
For a man of 6 ft. 7in., riding over 17 
stone, Mr. Tiarks’ performances in the 
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water country over which Mr. Tiarks 
and his followers disport themselves on 
four days a week, a country which can 
certainly lay claim to being unique, as 
with the exception of stone walls on the 
Mendips and an occasional flying fence 
in the Vale the Weston country consists 
of water, water everywhere, wide open 
drains varying from 8ft. to 20ft. in 
width and deep enough to give both man 
and horse a very liberal and complete 
ducking. It seems universally agreed 


saddle are little short of marvellous. For 
him no fence, no horse, and no day come 
amiss, and where his hounds go there it 
is certain that the Master will somehow 
manage to go too. One of the most amus- 
ing accessories of a day with Mr. Tiarks’ 
Harriers is the sight of the “‘ wreckers ”’ 
who, armed with hay-rakes to fish for 
lost stirrup leathers and very often a 
coil of rope as well, follow with a vulture- 
like eye the line of the chase. During 
Mr. Hardwick’s long Mastership of the 
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Weston Harriers the pack was kennelled 
at Worle, but on Messrs. F. and H. Tiarks 
purchasing the pack in 1907 the kennels 
were changed to Webbington, Axebridge. 

In Saxon days Axebridge and the 
Mendips seem to have been a happy 
hunting ground for royalty, the ‘‘ borwe ” 
or hunting lodge of the Saxon kings being 
close to Axebridge. There is an old MSS. 
still extant which describes a great stag 
hunt on the Mendip hills when King 
Edmund, grandson of Alfred, nearly lost 
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Master, these hounds have remained in 
the families of Deane and Eames for 
nearly a hundred and twenty years. 
There are few more popular men or 
Masters in the West Country than Mr. 
Ned Eames, whose 27th season in office 
this is, and one may truly say that what 
he does not know about the ways of 
Lepus Timidus is not worth acquiring. 
In spite of Beckford’s depreciation of 
hunting fox and hare with the same 
hounds, the Cotley hunt both quarrys 
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his life by his horse taking charge of him 
on the edge of the Cheddar cliffs. 


THE COTLEY. 

It would be hard to find a finer pack 
of old-fashioned English harriers than 
the Cotley, whose rough, strongly-banked 
territory covers a good deal of country 
in Somerset, Devon, and Dorsetshire. 
Established as a private pack in 1797 by 
Mr. T. Deane, grandfather of the present 
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with very marked success. Of late years, 
however, Mr. Eames has found it advis- 
able to introduce a slight strain of fox- 
hound blood into the pack, the hill foxes 
taking a lot of killing and requiring strong 
hounds to do it, while in many parts of 
the country foxes are increasing and 
hares decreasing. One of the finest hare 
hunts on record was brought off by the 
Cotley Harriers during the Mastership of 
Mr. Deane, when a hare put up on Cotley 
NO. 
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Farm was killed at the Wellington 
Monument on the Blackdown Hills, a run 
of over 12 miles. 


SEAVINGTON. 


A striking contrast to the Cotley 
country is that fine grass territory with 
flying fences and big ditches, hunted 
over by the Seavington Harriers, a 
country that would not disgrace many 
portions of the Shires. The original 
Seavington pack was established in 1863 
by Mr. Tom Naish, but in 1893 Mr. 
Jeffery Allen Jefferys (whose pack of 
staghounds we shall refer to later on) 
took over the Seavington country, intro- 
ducing into the kennel the pack of 20 in. 
black and tans who afterwards became 
so famous in the country. On Mr. 
Jefferys’ resignation in 1899 the hounds 
were bought by the incoming Master, 
Mr. Piers Clarke, and some of the old 
black and tan blood still remains in the 
kennels. Like so many West-country 


packs, these hounds hunt both fox and 


hare, a good deal of the outlying country 
of the Cattistock and Blackmore Vale 
Foxhounds having been lent to Mr. Speke 
on his taking over the Seavington in 1911. 

In the extreme N.E. of Somerset lies 
the Sparkford Vale territory, a country 
which Nebuchadnezzar himself might 
have coveted, so vast is the percentage 
of grass. The Sparkford Harriers, as 
their name implies, hunt over a great 
deal of the choicest ground of the 
Blackmore Vale country. It is the best 
going of all, carries as good a scent as 
any part, and on a good horse you may 
sail along as easily as over the easiest 
part of Leicestershire. What more can 
the most exacting sportsman demand ? 
The Harriers were started in 1888 by 
Mr. H. Turner, of Cary Fitzpaine, but 
during Mr. Holt Needham’s ten years of 
Mastership, 1895—1905, the pack was 
his property and known by his name. 
On Mr. Wingfield Digby (the present 
Master of the Blackmore Vale) taking 
the harriers in 1907, the hounds were 
kennelled at Sherborne Castle, but the 
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present Master, Mr. C. S. Hodgson, has 
reverted to the old kennels at Queen’s 
Camel. 

Crossing from the East to the West of 
Somerset we find Lady Slade’s little pack 
of Stud Book harriers hunting over a 
sporting and very varied country around 
Bridgwater and the Polden Hills. Lady 
Slade established her pack in 1907 at 
the request of the landowners and 
farmers in the district, and for the first 
year of her Mastership hunted hounds 
herself. A fine horsewoman, with an 
excellent eye for country and, rare gift 
in a woman, a perfect artist on the 
horn, it was a great regret to her field 
when Lady Slade gave up the Mastership 
to a Committee, lending her pack to the 
country. This season, however, finds 
her ladyship once more at the head of 
affairs, although she has resigned the 
horn to Mr. J. Denman. 


THE MINEHEAD HARRIERS. 


Founded in 1891 by Mr. William 
Parramore, the Minehead Harriers hunt 
over a very varied country in West 
Somerset, many days being passed in 
hunting the stout cliff hares on the 
North Foreland between Minehead and 
Porlock—chases which often end ina 
kill on the rocky beach below Hurlestone 
Point. Happy is the Hunt that has no 
history ! and in a period of twenty-two 
seasons the pack has been fortunate 
enough to change leaders but three times, 
the present Master and huntsman, Mr. 
C. E. Bligh, having held office for fifteen 
seasons. 


THE QUARME. 


Now that Sir John Amory’s pack has 
been dispersed, the Quarme Harriers, 
kennelled at Exford, enjoy the distinction 
of being the only pure white and badger 
pied English harriers in the West country. 
These hounds undoubtedly possess some 
of the purest blood in England and are 
practically untainted by any admixture 
of foxhound blood, and so great is their 
reputation that the Vicomte de Simony, 
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who owns a pack of Porcelaine or 
Franc-Comtois harriers in France, has 
introduced with great success a strain of 
Quarme blood into his kennels. The 
history of the Quarme Hunt dates back 
to 1860, when that fine old sportsman, 
Mr. William Chorley, of Quarme, pur- 
chased the hounds at Captain Guy 
Everard’s sale, maintaining and hunting 
them at his own expense until 1900, 
when he presented the pack to Mr. 
Morland Greig. On Mr. Greig’s taking 
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“bobbery ” pack consisting of spaniels 
and two or three couple of beagles. So 
pleased were the enterprising sportsmen 
(Mr. Scarlett, father of the present joint 
Master, and Mr. John Bult) with the 
sport obtained that they then and there 
decided to start a pack of harriers, and 
on October 15th, 1842, the Taunton Vale 
Harriers held their first opening meet. 
Finding a hare at Cornish, they ran into 
her at Haygrass Moor after a good 
35 minutes’ gallop, after which the field 
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over the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
in 1911 he was succeeded in the Master- 
ship of the Quarme by Mr. W. Pemberton 
Barnes. The Quarme hunt over a fine 
wild country in the very heart of Exmoor, 
a great scenting country, and the stout 
moorland hares take a lot of catching. 


THE TAUNTON VALE HARRIERS. 


Small beginnings make great endings, 
and the Taunton Vale Harriers owe their 
origin to an amateur hare hunt with a 
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adjourned to the old Race Horse Hotel 
in Taunton, taking their trophy along 
with them, and after the company had 
dined, a port wine glass was stuck in 
the mask and the toast “ Prosperity 
to the Taunton Vale Harriers” was 
enthusiastically drunk. The joint 
Mastership of Mr. Scarlett and Mr. Bult 
lasted until the seventies, when an 
accident in the field unfortunately pre- 
vented Mr. Scarlett from carrying his 
horn any longer, although he continued 
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to own the pack until his death. Among 
the many fine hunts which took place 
during his thirty years of Mastership 
that of February 11th, 1856, we think, 
stands out unique in the annals of any 
harrier pack. 

The meet was at Thorn Falcon, when 
a stout Jack hare found at Henlade led 
them by way of Crock Street and Ilford 
Bridges to Isle Abbots covert, where he 
was pulled down after running a triangu- 
lar course which gave two points of seven 
and six miles and crossed over eighteen 
miles of country. Time, one hour and a 
quarter. Not content with this achieve- 
ment, hounds came back to Thor and 
drew again on Mr. Dommett’s land, 
when one “ old fool,” according to our 
ancient chronicler, halloing too soon, 
hounds met their hare coming through 
a fence, pulling off a tuft of his scut and 
frightening him to such purpose that he 
went straight away across the Lillesdon 
Valeto Knapp, swam the Tone by Knapp 
Bridge, held on across the G.W.R. line 
at Durston, swam the canal, and was 
finally pulled down at Walford Crossroads 
after a point of fully seven miles. The 
heroes of both these hunts were Jacks, 
both ear-marked and turned down the 
previous autumn by Mr. Scarlett at 
Thomwater, while for the account of 
both runs we are indebted to a letter of 
Mr. Scarlett’s, written to a friend on the 
evening of this red letter day. 

Colour in hounds as in horses, is, 
always a subject of interest to the 
speculative, and in most harrier packs 
it is interesting to note how faithfully 
one particular colour, the fancy of some 
long-dead follower of the pack, is main- 
tained. Thus the Taunton Vale have 
always had in their kennels a few 
couple of the old English reddish tan, 
once a famous hound colour in the West, 
but which is rarely seen nowadays. 
Of the present pack in the kennels at 
Leacroft it is difficult to speak too 
highly both in the field or on the flags ; 
a success which is certainly due to the 
unflagging energy and skill of Mr. 
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Scarlett and his forebears who have 
built up a pack that any Master may well 
be proud of. 


A Famous BLACK AND TAN PACK. 


No article dealing with sport in 
Somersetshire would be complete without 
some reference to the famous pack of 
black and tan staghounds with which 
Mr. J. C. Allen Jefferys shewed such 
wonderful sport from Seavington during 
the seasons 1892 to 1899. The original 
twelve couples of this pack were bought 
from Sir Thomas Clifford in ’88, their 
origin being the result of a cross in 1850 
between beagles and black St. Hubert 
bloodhounds. Although marvellous 
hounds to hunt they were rather an 
unlevel pack to begin with, but after 
four years of careful and extensive 
breeding, Mr. Allen Jefferys brought 
with him into Somersetshire two packs. 
of hounds; the 20 in. harrier pack 
already referred to under the Seavington. 
notes, and the staghound pack, whose 
standard was between 22 to 23 in. This 
pack was perhaps as nearly perfect as 
hounds can be. In colour, tan, black, 
or black and tan, they were in shape 
fashioned more like high-class foxhounds, 
possessing the best of feet and legs, 
plenty of pace, dash, and _ drive, 
marvellous scenting powers and voices. 
“matched in mouth like bells, a cry 
more tuneable was never hallow’d to 
nor cheer’d with horn.” 

With this pack, kennelled at Sea- 
vington, Mr. Allen Jefferys hunted red 
deer, wild and carted, shewing extra- 
ordinary sport for seven seasons. Points 
of fifteen miles and more—over a strongly- 
enclosed jumping country, be it remem- 
bered—were no uncommon event, one of 
the most memorable of many memorable: 
hunts being on January 22nd,1896, from 
Martock, when an outlying stag led 
hounds right across Sedgemore to the 
Polden Hills and back again to Gent’s. 
Farm, where he was taken in the big 
rheen, hounds traversing twelve parishes. 
in the course of this great chase. 
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As may be supposed, the best horse 
bred was not too good to live with the 
“Black and Tans,’ and Mr. Allen 
Jefferys at this time owned a horse 
called ‘“‘ Baccarat,’”’ whose performances 
are to this day remembered in the 
country. 

A fine upstanding blood horse by 
Haymaker—the winner of 17 first prizes 
in the show ring—Baccarat was cer- 
tainly one of the finest performers who 
ever looked through a bridle, with the 
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On Mr. Jeffreys’ resignation in 1899 the 
staghound pack unfortunately went out 
of the country, the purchaser being 
Mr. Peter Ormerod, of Wyresdale Park, 
Lancashire. 


OTTER HUNTING AND THE CULMSTOCK 
OTTER-HOUNDS. 


From time immemorial Somerset has 
always been one of the great strongholds 
of otter-hunting, and an interesting echo 
from the 12th century has come down to 
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additional merit of being an exception- 
ally hard horse. To Master and Hunt 
two different packs of hounds at the 
same period is a feat of which very few 
men are capable, but for seven seasons 
Mr. Jefferys hunted both stag and hare 
on four days in the week, an undertaking 
moreover, which usually necessitated a 
drive of 34 miles to covert, his house 
at this time being at Gatchell, near 
Taunton, 17 miles from the kennels. 


us in the shape of an order given by John 
of Lackland to the Sheriff of Somerset, 
commanding the latter “‘ to retain Dan, 
the huntsman, and Godfrey, his fellow, 
with four horses and 12 otter-hounds as 
long as they shall find employment in 
your shire.” This custom of riding to 
otter-hounds must have prevailed as late 
as the 17th century, tor we find Venator 
in the ‘‘ Compleat Angler” drawing the 
noble Mr. Sadler’s attention to the fact 
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“that all the horse are now got over the 
river ’’; but it is scarcely necessary to 
say that the modern chase of Lutra 
Vulgaris is conducted entirely on foot. 
There must be few West-country 
sportsmen who have not had a day’s 
hunting some time or another with the 
Culmstock Otter-hounds, a pack that has 
been in possession of one family for 
nearly a century. Until the year 1890 
the Culmstock Hounds had been hunted 
by a Collier without a break since 1790, 
the pack having been formed by Mr. 
Jewell Collier in that year. He was 
followed by Mr. John Collier, 1831—1833, 
to whom succeeded Mr. William Pooke 
Collier, perhaps the most famous of all 
M.O.H.’s. Noman of his day knew more 
it is said of the otter than this grand old 
sportsman, and no Master ever provided 
better sport. His was practically a life- 
long apprenficeship, for he started hunt- 
ing hounds at an age when most lads are 
at school and never laid aside the hom 
until he had got well into the sixties. In 
his day, 5 or 6 a.m. was the usual hour 
for most otter-hound fixtures, and on 
many occasions he would unkennel his 
pack early enough to get down to the 
trysting place by 4 a.m. Like another 
celebrated Master of Hounds, Mr. Collier 
believed “‘ Punctuality to be the polite- 
ness of princes,” and no matter how 
distant the meet he seldom failed to be 
there to the minute. Nor could he ever 
be persuaded to sleep out on a Saturday 
night, however long the journey back to 
kennel ; and every Sunday morning for 
half a century saw him assisting the choir 
at Culmstock Church. In this same 
church a window has been erected to 
the memory of this great old sportsman, 
and with more fitness than is generally 
betrayed in such emblems, the figure of 
Nimrod, that mighty hunter before the 
Lord, was chosen for the centrepiece. 
Mr. Collier was succeeded in the 
Mastership of the Culmstock by his 
nephew, Mr. Frederick Collier, who took 
over the hounds and carried them on 
from 1891 to 1898, when he surrendered 
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them to Mr. Wyley, but resumed office 
again with Mr. H. B. Bellew for the 
season of 1902. So that from first to 
last the unbroken connection of the 
Collier family with the Culmstock lasted 
108 years. The present Master, Mr. 
Welsh Thornton, has held office since 
1907 and has spared neither trouble nor 
expense in maintaining the great 
traditions of the Hunt. The Culmstock 
hunt over an: enormous area which 
includes practically all Somersetshire 
and parts of Devon and Dorset, while 
for the three weeks of haymaking time 
Mr. Welsh Thornton takes the hounds 
over to Ireland to hunt some of the 
rivers around Cork. A notable feature 
of the C.O.H. is their uniform, the 
Culmstock being the only pack of 
otter-hounds whose followers sport the 
real hunting pink, although the old time 
black pot hats have of late years given 
place to grey ones. 


SHOOTING IN SOMERSET. 


While there are few countries that offer 
such attractions to the poor man with 
the gun, provided he is ready to 
walk, Somerset as a whole cannot be 
said to stand in the front rank as regards 
its shooting amenities. Broadly speak- 
ing, her rich and fertile vales are too 
densely populated and possess too large 
an excess of pasture over arable—her 
hill tops and moors are too exposed and 
bleak—for game to successfully multiply; 
moreover, the principal portions of 
fencing on the hills are stone walls, the 
nesting birds in consequence being bound 
to suffer badly from want of covert. 
From these causes it follows that the 
average day’s partridge shooting produces 
but a poor bag in numbers, and even in 
those parts where there is a fair head of 
partridges driving is made additionally 
difficult by the bank fences. Neverthe- 
less there is more than one property 
which yields something over 100 brace 
each day the partridges are driven, and 
first-rate sport is always obtained on the 
Quantock Lodge estate and by Lord 
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St. Audries on his Quantock property, 
although on the Mendip Hills unfortu- 
nately the efforts made during the past 
few years to increase the head of 
partridge have met with only partial 
success. 

If the partridge shooting in Somerset 
-is not the best obtainable, however, the 
county can undoubtedly boast some of 
the finest natural stands for pheasants 
that can be imagined, amongst which 
may be mentioned Stobury, near Wells 
(Mr. Tudney), Tyntsfield (W. G. Gibbs, 
M.P.), Halswell (Mr. Kemys Tynte), 
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scarcity of foxes in some parts of the 
country is due to the great increase in 
the methods employed in trapping. 
Although many efforts have been made : 
to stock the hill country and the moors 
of Somerset with grouse and black game, 
the attempt as far as grouse was 
concerned was a dead failure, but on the | 
Quantock Hills, on Exmoor (especially - 
on Winsford Hill), and on some parts of ° 
the Mendips, black game are to be found 
in fair quantities, and it is probable that 
a considerable head could be raised were 
it not for the industry of wort picking, 
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Quantock Lodge (Mr. E. V. Stanley), 
‘Holnicote (Sir Thomas Acland), Dunster 
Castle (Mr. Luttrell)—at all of which 
places, and many other besides, birds 
can be sent over the guns as high as can 
be desired. 

Both in Somerset as in Devon drastic 
measures are used to keep down the 
numbers of rabbits, and many are the 
complaints made by hunting people as 
to the methods employed by the 
numerous rabbit-catchers. There cer- 
tainly. can be little doubt that the 


the pickers sadly interfering with the 
nesting birds. On Blagdon Reservoir, 
near Bristol, that famous home of large 
brown and rainbow trout, considerable 
numbers of wild fowl are obtained, and 
in a hard winter it would surprise you to 
see the extraordinary variety of seabirds 
cruising up and down the Bristol Channel 
—gadwall, pintail, widgeon, wild mallard, 
and geese innumerable. 

Many are the well-known shots that 
Somerset has turned out, among whom 
may be mentioned the brothers Patton, 
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Lord St. Audries and his brother, Mr. 
O. T. T. Sadler, and Dr. Hayes, to give 
but a few of a lengthy list. 


THE GENTLEST ART. 


Little fish they say are sweetest, and 
if Somersetshire cannot be classed as one 
of the best fishing countries in England, 
not a stream in the shire but has its 
trout, while the Exe and the Barle afford 
really good salmon and trout fishing at— 
what is not always the case in other 
counties—a very reasonable expenditure. 
In the good old days salmon were so 
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Fishing from February to September in 
that year Mr. Sydenham, of Dulverton, 
killed 3,523 trout, while his bag of 
salmon after September 15th alone was 
37. Alas! that these halcyon days have 
departed ; nevertheless, by any fisher- 
man properly equipped and with a fair 
knowledge of his art, good trout are still 
to be taken in fair basketsful. Apart 
from the Exe and the Barle rivers, the 
only place where trout of considerable 
size can be taken is the famous Blagdon 
Reservoir, near Bristol. In most other 
streams the fish run small, four or five to 
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plentiful in the Exe and the Barle that 
many of the old apprenticeship inden- 
tures contained a clause restricting the 
eating of salmon by apprentices to twice 
a week. Trout, too, were there in such 
battalions that the rector of one Exmoor 
parish used to fish for them with great 
effect while riding down stream on his 
pony! Most old anglers seem agreed 
that the record fishing year in Somerset 
was 1879, a terrifically wet summer when 
the rivers were bank high all the season. 


the pound being an average size. They 
are sporting little fish, however, and the 
angler who is content with a creel full of 
small ones, taken amongst the most 
charming surroundings, can spend many 
a happy day, while fishing in the waters 
can generally be obtained by the purchase 
of daily, weekly, or monthly tickets, as 
well as of season tickets. Coarse fishing 
in Somerset is on the whole good, large- 
sized pike abounding in the Great 
Western Railway canals and in many of 
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the lakes, ponds, and rivers. Most 
anglers use live bait, but when the water 
is sufficiently open and free from weeds 
spinning can be resorted to with advan- 
tage. Roach—the water sheep among 


fish, so called, according to Walton, from 
his extreme foolishness—and dace can 
also be caught in plenty. 


BADGER-DIGGING. 


Although badger-digging goes on in 
almost every county in England, Mr. 
Arthur Heinemann is, we believe, the 
only man who conducts the business 
absolutely in style. Master and whip 
turn out in pink, while four to six 
couple of the gamest little terriers ever 
bred compose the pack who are kennelled 
at Honeywell, Wheddon Cross. Few 
men know more about the ways of 
“ Brocky”’ (as the West countryman 
calls him) than Mr. Heinemann, who is 
also extraordinarily skilful in taming 
them—no easy task, as anyone who has 
tried it will know. Mr. Heinemann, 
however, believes in catching the young 
idea not later than a fortnight old and 
bringing him up like Little Pip, “ by 
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hand,” and very fascinating pets these 
little grey gentlemen can become, as 
anyone who has studied their clumsy 
baby antics and ludicrous little waddling 
gait will agree. 


WRESTLING AND OLD CouNTRY REVELS. 


Although the men of Somerset were 
never as famous at wrestling and cudgel- 
playing as their Devon and Cornish 
neighbours, almost every village in 
Somerset at one time held its revels or 
fairs at which the local champions 
performed prodigious deeds of valour, 
to the huge enjoyment if not to the 
edification of the whole population. 
In some parishes where the parson was a 
great patron of wrestling the prizes 
for the ensuing matches were even 
exhibited for inspection in church on 
the Sunday previous to a contest. But 
whether for good or ill, these revels have 
been a thing of the past for half a century 
or more, and beyond a few traditions 
handed down by the oldest inhabitants— 
with scathing insinuations as to the 
softness of the present generation—even 
their memory is now well-nigh forgotten. 
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A TALE oF THE LINKS 


BY 


CERTAINLY Steve was no saint ; indeed, 
the caddie-master had threatened him 
with dismissal more than once, but had 
refrained from executing sentence on the 
consideration that as the son of drunken 
and degraded parents, the boy had had 


very little chance in life. So Steve 
remained as a caddie at the Greenfield 
Golf Club on the charitable supposition 
that such employment might keep him 
from drifting into the existence that was 
his by birthright. He was a sharp little 
fellow who thoroughly understood his 
business, but he had quite an average 
share of evil instincts. For one thing, he 
was a past-master in the art of what he 
called “nicking” things, and though 
this habit was to be deplored, the acute- 
ness he thus acquired stood him in good 
stead when a ball had to be marked down 
in long grass or clover. One of his good 
points was that he was very keen about 
the game, and could “size up” an 
unknown man in a very short time, so 
that after two or three holes he could 
tell exactly which club best suited that 
player’s style for each kind of shot. 
Those who relied upon him found in him 
an almost unerring guide, and many a 
game was won by his’ employers 
through Steve’s soundness of judgment. 


ROSAMONDE CASE 


One morning he and another boy were 
sent out to carry for two new-comers 
at the club. Steve inspected them as 
he approached, then declared his 
intention of attaching himself to the 
“Long ’Un,” as he described him, on 
account of his somewhat lanky figure. 
Now the other caddie had just formed a 
like resolution, and said as much, where- 
upon Steve punched his head, and while 
he was recovering from the effect of the 
blow, be rushed up to the object of his 
choice with the words “ Carry for you, 
sir?” 

The “Long ’Un”’ smiled from the 
height of his six-feet-two, at the eager 
little face turned up to his. He had seen 
the fight, but knew nothing of its cause. 

“Why did you hit the other boy?” 
he said. 

“Please, sir, ‘e wanted to be your 
caddie, ’e did, so I give ’im one for ’is 
cheek 

“And suppose I take him and not you, 
to punish your cheek ? I daresay he can 
“caddie ’ quite as well as you.”’ He was 
amused, not to say a little flattered by 
this preference for himself. 

“Oh, do take me, sir.” There was a 
pleading note in the small voice that was 
irresistible ; while Steve, to make sure 
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of getting his own way, seized the bag 
and slung it across his shoulders, and 
Steve’s colleague having the weaker will, 
meekly accepted the other golfer’s clubs, 


and they set off. 
“Ever been round these,links afore, 
sir?” Steve enquired. 


“No,” replied the man. 

“ Then you just and, me, sir, ’cos I 
know ’em.’ 

The “Long Un” had the gift of 
penetration, and he understood that this 
remark was not meant for impudence 
but merely as a piece of advice. The 
little fellow’s air of assurance made him 
feel that he was in good hands, so he 
resolved to trust to his guidance. 

As the game progressed he saw the 
wisdom of his decision; his opponent 
was a player of no mean ability, and had 
it not been for Steve he would have more 
than once lost a hole, and as it was, at the 
end of nine holes, he was “‘ one up.”” He 
liked the persistent way in which Steve 
would absolutely refuse to let him take 
some club he fancied, holding out another 
instead, and insisting on its being used. 
Invariably, too, the boy was right, and 
the “Long ’Un” had the humiliation 
of discovering how little he knew his own 
play, while this child, as if by some extra- 
ordinary instinct, understood it exactly. 
Whenever he happened to be a stroke 
ahead an encouraging “‘ You’re winning, 
sir,’ showed the real interest Steve took 
in the matter. The “ Long’Un”’ had 
to suppress a smile occasionally, 
especially once when, badly bunkered, 
Steve said as he handed him the niblick : 

“Aint yer goin’ to swear, sir?” 

He was evidently unused to calmness 
at such moments. 

‘“‘?Tisn’t worth it,’’ replied the “ Long 
_ ’Un,” which remark set Steve wondering. 

“°F’s areal torf, ’e is,” he told another 
caddie afterwards, “ ’e don’t even swear!’ 


For to Steve, who was familiar with 
bad language, both in himself and others, 
this incident served to distinguish the 
“Long ’Un” from all other men he 
had come across. 
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Every day after this Steve carried the 
“Long ’Un’s”’ bag, and the latter grew 
to depend upon him a good deal. He 
had taken a great liking to the boy, 
and had found out from him much 
about his life, and he felt sorry that such 
good material should have to be moulded 
in such surroundings. 

As I have said before, Steve was no 
saint, and it fell to the lot of the ‘‘ Long 
’Un”’ to discover this in rather an un- 
expected way. I have also hinted that 
the boy was a sure hand at “ nicking ”’ 
other people’s belongings. Every year 
a caddie’s competition took place on the 
links of the golf club, and this year 
Steve knew he had a good chance of 
winning it but for the fact that he 
posesssed no ball that was not cracked 
and paintless. However, it occurred to 
him that he might solve that difficulty 
by bringing into play his powers of sleight 
of hand. He remembered that the 
pocket of the ‘‘ Long ’Un’s” bag con- 
tained three or four shining white globes 
that had never known the touch of a 
club. They were “ Challengers,” and 
Steve’s soul yearned to obtain one of 
them, for with its aid he believed he 
could do wonders. Nothing, said the 
voice of temptation, would be easier than 
to steal one at a moment when their 
owner’s attention was centred on a 
difficult shot, and even the boy’s deep 
admiration for his employer did not 
dismiss the unworthy suggestion. So 
Steve waited his opportunity, undid the 
pocket and appropriated the ball as he 
thought quite unseen, but he soon 
found out his mistake. At the end of 
the game, as he was carrying the bag to 
the club-house, the “ Long ’Un” said 
quietly : 

“T hope you have put back the ball 
you took out of the pocket just now ? ’ 

Steve grew crimson, he had never felt 
so non-plussed. 

“No, sir,” he said. 

“Did you forget?” and the man 
looked him full in the eyes so that escape 
was impossible. 
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“No, sir,” he said again, looking on 
the ground as he answered. 

“‘ Steve,” said the ‘Long ’Un,” “I 
hate to see you do anything like that 
because I hoped you were an honest boy. 
How can I trust you again ? ” 

The words hurt Steve far more than 
any beating he had ever had. To have 
forfeited the “‘ Long ’Un’s ” good opinion 
seemed a terrible thing. 

“ Please, sir, ere it is,” he said, holding 
it out on a grubby palm. 

The man didn’t take it at once. 

“Why did you steal it?” he asked. 

“ Please, sir, tis the competition ter- 
morrer, and I wanted a ball to win’im 
with.” 

The “‘ Long ’Un” was touched. He 
was naturally tender-hearted, and being 
a fellow-golfer he sympathised. 

“Are you sure you’d win if you had 
a ball like that ?” he said. 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

The boy’s positive tone was delightful. 

“Look here,’ continued the “ Long 
Un,” “I’m going to give you this ball, 
for a promise from you that you'll never 
steal anything again. Is that a bargain ?’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right then, we'll say no more 
about it.” 

He expected the boy to go, but instead 
he remained where he was an inquiring 
look on his face. 

“Well?” said the “ Long ’Un.” 

“T’m sorry, sir,” then he paused. 
“Sir, have you ever stolen anyfink ? ” 

It was a curious question, but the 
“Long ’Un,” instead of smiling, looked 
grave. 

“Not that I can remember,” he said. 
Then he laid his hand on the lad’s 
small, thin shoulders. ‘‘ But then, 
perhaps I learnt better earlier than you ; 


at any rate, you know better now! 
* * * * * 


Jack Drysdale (for that was the “‘ Long 


’‘Un’s” name) walked back to his 
bungalow in a thoughtful mood. 
Supposing he had been sent into the 
world as the son of parents like Steve’s, 
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would he have possessed by nature a 

single grain of honour, or would he have | 

grown up an absolute scoundrel. The 

question was quite unanswerable, but 

it occupied his mind till he reached home. 
* * * * * 

Steve’s mind, too, was busy with its 
thoughts. He wondered why Drysdale | 
had been so good to him, instead of, as 
most men would have done, reporting 
him to the club, which no doubt would 
have resulted, this time, in what he | 
called “ getting the push.” It was the 
first bit of real kindness he had ever 
experienced, and it did not fail to make | 
an impression even on this hardened little 
heart. 

* * * * * 

Steve won his competition, and it was 
a very glowing little face that met the 
“Long ’Un”’ the next day at the usual 
hour. 

“Well done, Steve!” exclaimed the 
latter, when he heard the good news, 
“now you must show me how to win 
the challenge cup!” 

The challenge cup, which was to be » 
played for the following week, was now 
the subject of much discussion at the 
club. A good many people declared that 
Drysdale, who had been making strides 
of late, stood a very fair chance of 
winning it, if he played up to his present | 
form, though, of course there would be 
no lack of strong opposition. Plenty of 
hot argument was to be heard among 
the caddies on this subject, some 
supporting their own “men” more | 
vigorously than their play quite 
justified. Steve had been kicked till he 
was black and blue on account of his 
sturdy faith in the “ Long ’Un’s ” golfing 
powers. 

“°E could pretty well lick most of | 
if ’e tried,’ was his verdict. 

Just before the first day of play came 
a spell of bitter weather, Steve’s clothes | 
were too thin to resist the cold, and he 
caught a severe chill which resulted in 
such a racking cough that the “ Long 
’Un” grew quite concerned, and gave 
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him a bottle of mixture to cure it. But 
it became steadily worse, and his face 
looked very pale and pinched. By way 
of cheering him the ‘“ Long ’Un”’ said 
kindly : 

“You must not knock up, Steve, 
before the competition. I couldn’t do 
without my caddie, you know.” 

Steve’s heart swelled with pride 
when he heard this and he felt very 
important. 

He had more cause for pride during 
the next two or three days, for the 


“Long played magnificently, and 


beat every opponent, so that it only 
remained for him to win the last match 
and victory would be his! The “ final ” 
promised to be a close and exciting game, 
and a good many interested spectators 
assembled to see it. 

That morning when Steve got up he 
felt very ill ; his head throbbd, and there 
was a pain in his side which made 
breathing rather difficult. He grew hot 


and cold by turns, and he longed to lie 


down again, but he managed to pull him- 
self together. The “Long ’Un” had 
said he could not do without him, so 
how could he fail—the first time he had 
ever been really needed by anyone! If 
he were not at his post the ‘‘ Long ’Un” 
might be beaten! Steve took up his 
muffler and wound it round his neck. 

He scarcely touched his breakfast, 
which consisted of a crust of bread and 
some weak tea without milk or sugar, 
before starting out to face the keen 
wind of the links. Drysdale looked him 
anxiously up and down. 

“ Feeling ill to-day ?”’ he said. 

“Oh, no, sir,” Steve answered as 
cheerfully as he could, though the bag 
of clubs felt like a dead weight on his 
back. 

The ‘Long ’Un” played a steady 
game, but it was soon clear that there 
would be a struggle. At the 12th hole 
his opponent was 3 up, but at the 13th 
a masterly putt reduced the score to 
2 up. The 14th was lost to Drysdale 
by some bad luck in a bunker. Steve 
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was growing so excited that for the 
moment he forgot his troubles in his 
eagerness that the “ Long ’Un”’ should 
win. His sympathy and tact were 
pathetic to witness. Never once did he 
offer advice unasked, though it was 
plain that he often wanted to do so. 

The 15th hole Drysdale luckily won 
by a stroke, and that he did not lose the 
match, here, was entirely due to Steve. 
He was about to take his “ mashie ” for 
the ‘‘ approach” shot, when Steve sub- 
stituted the “iron” with a whispered : 

“Arf shot, sir.” 

The ball fell dead on the green two 
inches from the hole, and went down 
in one stroke less than the other player’s. 

“Two up and three to play!” 

The onlookers clustered round in 
breathless interest. 

Drysdale won the 16th hole. The 
other man was now 1 up and 2 to 
play ! 

The 17th found him on the green with 
one stroke to the good. Would he make 
it square ? 

But at that crucial moment, as he 
turned to get his putter, he saw Steve 
stagger and reel. In another second the 
boy would have fallen, but just as every 
thing was vanishing into darkness he 
felt himself caught by a pair of strong 
arms. 

* * * * * 

“The cup is yours, sir,” said Drysdale 
to his opponent. “I shall not finish ! ” 

He was carrying Steve as though he 
were a small baby, and elbowing his way 
through the sympathetic crowd that 
had gathered round. 

“Let me have him, sir,” said a man. 
“ T’ll take him to the club-house and see 
to him while you finish.” 

“No, thanks,” said Drysdale, Ill 
take him home with me.” 

. There was quite a sensation among the 
bystanders. “The game was in his 
hands, surely he might have given the 
boy to the care of someone else and 
played it out!” 


But the “Long ’Un” evidently 
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thought otherwise.¥ He led a hermit’s 
life, and perhaps, like Steve, he was glad 
to be needed. 

* * * * * 


All through that night Drysdale 
watched by the boy’s bed in his own 
room. He would not allow Steve to be 
taken to his home, for he meant that he 
should have every advantage that good 
nursing and medical skill could provide 
in battling with this attack of pneumonia 
—always a critical complaint. The 
parents were informed, but as they cared 
nothing for their child, they did not 
trouble to come to him. 

Drysdale soon gathered from poor 
Steve’s delirious raving that it was 
devotion to himself that had bought him 
out, ill as he was, to act as his caddie, 
and his own words that had made Steve 
so proud, repeated frequently, fell upon 
his ears like a reproach. They had been 
so treasured as to produce this sacrifice 
on the boy’s part. Over and over again, 
too, he demanded to be told whether the 
“Long ’Un” had won the cup, and 
more than once he called to him to take 
his “‘ mashie ”’ or some such instruction. 

The doctor shook his head the next 
day. 

“Tf he keeps quiet he may pull 
through. I’ll send you a nurse.” 

The nurse arrived that afternoon and, 
leaving the patient in her charge, 
Drysdale wandered over to the club. At 
the door he met a friend. 

“ How’s the poor little chap?” he 
asked. 

“Bad,” said the ‘Long ’Un,” 
abruptly ; he didn’t feel much in the 
mood for questions. ‘‘ Pneumonia—it’s 
a touch-and-go thing. The worst of it 
is I find he was longing for me to win 
that cup, and I didn’t because I gave up!”’ 

“ But you did win it ; the other fellow 
refused to take it—it’s yours.” 
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“Ts it—is it really ?”’ said Drysdale, 
with almost boyish eagerness. 

Drysdale said no more, he turned on 
his heel and strode towards home. Steve 
should know at once, for it mean’t so | 
much to him, though to the “ Long Un” 
it meant nothing now, except the joy of 
seeing Steve’s face brighten when he 
heard it. Delirious as he was, surely he 
might understand ! ”’ 

Arrived at the house he dashed 
upstairs and crept softly into the room. 
The nurse rose as he entered. 

“T am afraid he is worse,” she said. 
“T’ve sent for the doctor——’ but 
Drysdale interrupted her. 

“Let me speak to him,” he said. 

Steve’s eyes were wide open, and he 
seemed to be conscious. 

“Steve,” said Drysdale, bending over 
him, ‘‘ I won that cup; it’s mine. You 
helped me win, you know!” 

For a moment the boy stared straight 
in front of him, then he tugged at the 
sheet as if to drag himself into a sitting 
position. 

“T knew yer would—lI knew it 
he exclaimed, excitedly .... 

The nurse ran forward. “‘ Take care,” | 
she said, ‘‘ don’t excite him” but even | 
as she uttered the words, Steve fell back | 
dead. 


” 


* * * * * 


Golf Club, 


If ever you visit the | 
you will almost certainly see the ‘‘ Long | 


‘Un”’ playing golf. He plays more 
vigorously than ever, but when he plays | 
in a competition, he puts his very best | 
into the game, not only for his own sake, 
but as a tribute to Steve, whose spirit, 
perhaps, is never far off on _ these 
occasions. Though he is no_ senti- 
mentalist, yet the memory of the little 
caddie’s faithfulness and esprit-de-corps 
is one of his most cherished possessions. 
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THE PAST SHOOTING SEASON 


BY OWEN JONES 


THE results of 1913-1914 have proved 
unusually interesting to those who study 
what is good or ill for the welfare of 
game. All sorts of adjectives have 
been applied to the past season by 
various people in different parts of the 
country. It has even been described 
as bewildering and embarrassing. You 
may call it a season of extremes with 
plenty of mediocrity betwixt them. 
Grouse will be chronicled by the 
historians of sport as generally never 
having been so bad for more than forty 
years, a period rather longer than that 
during which Pericles ruled over Athens : 
that is to say, since shortly after the 
great year 1872 (when, in one day, 


2,626 grouse were bagged by eleven 
guns at Broomhead). Yet, in spite 
of the almost general disaster elsewhere, 
the Broomheaa grouse yielded a one-day 
bag of 2,843, on August 27th, 1913; 
the fourth occasion on which more than 
1,300 brace have been killed at Broom- 
head in one day—2,743 grouse, on August 
24th, 1904, being the record for a one- 
day bag, made by driving (or otherwise), 
at Broomhead or anywhere else, till the 
super-record of the past season, which 
is just a hundred birds ahead. On 
both of these great days there were nine 
guns. The nearest approach to these 
tremendous bags was achieved by the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s party in 1911, when 
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about 1,260 brace of grouse were bagged 
in one day, towards the end of which 
cartridges ran out. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. R. H. 
Rimington-Wilson, I am able to give 
some interesting particulars of his 
wonderful day on August 27th last— 
2,843 grouse. The nine guns were 
Lord Westmorland, Lord Darnley, Lord 
Powis, Lord Lewisham, Lord Savile, 
Captain Hon. J. Dawnay, Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Mr. W. Barry, and Mr. 
R. H. Rimington-Wilson. About sixty 
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Charles Ward, has been in charge on all 
these days. Ten thousand brace of 
grouse in my ten best days, what a 
glorious recollection for a keeper ! though 
Charles Ward can claim a thousand 
brace, or more, on each of his ten 
best days. Charles Marlow’s tally is 
7,000 partridges in his seven best days. 
These wonderful figures, so far as I know, 
are to the credit of only two keepers 
respectively—Charles Ward and Charles 
Marlow. Is it “significant” that they 
have the same first-name ? A comparison 


GROUSE SHOOTING ON LORD SAVILE’S MOORS AT WALSHAW 
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men were employed as beaters, in two sets. 
There were six drives; the first began 
at 10-30 a.m., and the last at.5 p.m. 
The down drives each lasted about forty 
minutes, and the up drives about twenty- 
five minutes—actual shooting. All six 
drives were over the same set of butts, 
and there was no great difference in the 
number of birds shot at each drive. 
It is the tenth occasion on which a bag 
of over 1,090 brace has been killed on 
this moor—the first being as far back 
as 1872. The present head-keeper, 


of large{and[record bags of grouse and 
partridges shows about two to one in 
favour of grouse. 

The foregoing particulars of August 
27th, 1913, at Broomhead, show that 
the total time of actual shooting was 


about three hours and a half. The six 
drives produced an average of about 
473 grouse, at the rate of about 14 birds 
a minute, and each gun accounted for 
about 316 grouse during the day, which 
is 52 birds a drive, or rather better than 
three birds in every two minutes. 
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On August 28th, five guns bagged 801 
rabbits, and on the following day 1,131 
more grouse were killed by eight guns. 

Near Richmond (Yorks), except in 
one or two isolated cases, grouse were 
scarce, and on many moors not even a 
stock. In Northumberland, grouse have 
never been so bad since the ’seventies. 
On a moor, near Bellingham, 1,000 
brace were shot, and a big stock left 
(fully 1,500 brace) in 1912; this moor 
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Over the Border, Langholm way, a 
moor on which some 1,300 brace were 
shot in 1912 was bare in 1913: one gun, 
with great trouble, shot six brace on it 
in August. The same doleful story 
applies all through to the moors near the 
Border, Hawick, and in Cumberland and 
Northumberland. As you get to 
Blanchland and Allenheads there were 
some birds but not a full stock, and birds 
have died later. Near Cawdor (Nairn- 
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was dogged for three days during the 
first week of August, 1913, and in the 
whole three days only 151 birds were 


seen. Farther up, near the Border, 
where in the previous year more than 
3,000 brace were killed, this year not a 
tenth part of the stock that was left for 
breeding was to be seen, and not a shot 
was fired. Another moor (to the north 
of the last), which always produces 100 
brace the first twice over, was shot 
by a party of seven guns—I5 grouse 
were killed of the 33 seen. 
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shire), grouse were “short ”—about 
3,400 brace instead of the usual 5,000 
to 7,800 brace. Perthshire (Crieff), on a 
favoured moor, the owner was able to 
shoot two beats twice and one beat (low) 
once lightly. On Loch Ernside and on 
the other side of the watershed there 
were no birds. On one 1,000-brace moor 
96 cocks were killed. A correspondent 
says, ‘‘ Where the stock is to come from 
for this breeding season, I don’t know. 
Heavy snows from the north of Scotland 
will move what birds there are 
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southwards, and a sort of general sprink- 
ling may be left—but there’s not grouse 
in the country to make a stock. In 
Stranraer, Port Patrick district and 
across to Galloway there was no disease, 
and there were more grouse than usual.”’ 

In the north of England, south and 
west of Scotland, partridges hatched 
well, and the coveys were of good average 
at five to six weeks old, but dwindled 
down and down, finishing up with 
six or seven by the end of September. 
Pheasants were disappointing all over 
these parts. “I have not shot at a single 
place this last season,’’ says a correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ where the bag equalled what one’s 
host expected: in the case of three 
estates on Tweedside the bag was about 
thirty per cent less than the average, 
though the usual number of birds were 
reared. In Northumberland it was the 
same, or worse. Birds dropped off after 
being put in covert, and from disease ; 
wild broods dwindled away; I am 


fairly sure from coccidiosis or enteric, 


contracted in rearing-fields, and the 
germs developing later ; I think broody 
hens bring it often.” The same remarks 
apply to Wales, from which another 
report says “ pheasants did very badly, 
theopenned birds laying very in- 
differently and eggs very infertile, and 
no more partridges than were left for 
stock, in places only a covey here and 
there. | Twelve woodcock seen in one 
day’s shooting, but there are more now. 
On the whole it has not been a good 
season round here (Abergele district).”’ 
From the north of Scotland come 
these tidings: “1913 was a rather 
patchy season for grouse, though I had 
more days than usual about 200 brace 
average; there were only half-a-dozen 
days of over 350 brace where I was 
shooting myself. Black game did better 
than usual, owing to the same reason 
that wild pheasants and partridges were 
good, i.e., it was the first season for 
several years which was dry at the 
critical times for these birds. Ptarmigan 
seem always to be more or less of an 
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average in most years; I have found 
a good many this season on the only two 
places I shot them. Capers did well, 
for the same reason as the black game. 
I never saw more woodcock during the 
autumn, and the number of nests 
increases every year.” 

From Aberdeenshire: ‘‘ A wonderful 
season: for wild pheasants everywhere 
here in the north; partridges only 
so-so. Grouse, in Aberdeenshire, were 
fair, except on the high grounds, but I 
heard this late autumn of rumours of 
birds dying.” 

In Durham, the King had several 
days’ excellent pheasant shooting at 
Lambton Castle. Without a vestige of 
that flattery which commonly is bestowed 
upon royal personages it may be said 
that His Majesty is not only one of the 
finest game-shots in the country, but 
that it is more than doubtful if there is 
now anyone who could excel him. The 
following episode happened a few years 
ago. The King was shooting partridges 
on a certain estate, and hardly before 
the first drive of the day was over his 
host, being of opinion that the birds 
ought to have been sent over more 
judiciously, was telling his head-keeper 
about it, though the keeper did not see 
his way to agree with his employer. 
At any rate, the pick-up for this one drive 
totalled 70 brace; and the King, who 
was one of the outside guns, had 20 
brace. 

A Durham report says: ‘ There are 
not many partridges, and no big bags 
have been obtained ; we have not shot 
any in our part (Witton Gilbert neigh- | 
bourhood), and I don’t think anyone | 
else has shot any to speak of in this | 
county ; the wet and cold just as they | 
were hatching caused most of them to 
perish. It has been a very bad season 
with partridges in this part; but with 
pheasants, here and in the north of 
England generally, it has been good 
compared to 1912. A lot of snipe.” 

In Yorkshire and the Midlands they 
have done fairly well with partridges. 
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The result of three days’ covert shooting 
on the Brodsworth Estate, Yorkshire, 
were given in the December issue of 
the |Gamekeeper: —‘“‘ Nov. 18: 534 
pheasants, 67 partridges, 4 woodcock, 
162 hares, 28 rabbits; total 793. Nov. 
19th: 2,020 pheasants, 3 partridges, 6 
woodcock, 20 hares, 33 rabbits; total 
2,085. Nov. 20th: 390 pheasants, 26 
partridges, 6 woodcock, 70 hares, 20 
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done well, and on one shoot it has been 
a record season. 

From the Midlands, a correspondent 
writes: ‘I am glad to say that I have 
had a record season, taking it all round. 
Here we only go in for small days; but 
we have killed a hundred more pheasants 
than in any other season; and the 
weather throughout on shooting days 
has been splendid—not one wet or 
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rabbits, 2 various ; total 510.” The bag 
for another three days, the second time 
over, in December, was about a third of 
the first-time bag. 

In Norfolk, generally, it has been a 
pretty good season, and partridges were 
fairly good considering the cold, sunless 
breeding-time ; but a gradual decrease 
of partridges during the last few years 
is admitted by persons eminently in a 
position to judge. In the Downham 
district, pheasants and partridges have 
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unkind day. As far as I can gather, 
pheasants in this district have turned 
out above the average, only on a very 
few shoots have they been below the 
average. In the Netherseal neighbour- 
hood both pheasants and _partridges 
have been very plentiful. On one estate 
there were several days on which the bag 
of partridges was a hundred brace to 
“single” guns, which is good for this 
part. I have done very well with 
partridges, and my total bag of them is 
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25 brace more than I’ve ever got before. 
I have had a lot of hares, though there 
has been some disease in them, which I 
attribute to inbreeding, so I have killed 
them down and am introducing fresh 
blood. Rabbits have done almost too 
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this part both for pheasants and _ part- 
ridges; bags have been much _ below 


the average—there were scarcely any 
wild pheasants—the worst season known 
for some time. The little owls are very 
destructive to pheasants and partridges 


A HIGH BIRD 
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well ; in fact, it is difficult to keep time 
with them. Wild duck have done well.” 
From the Rutland region: “ This 
has been a very bad season all round 


when young—they cleared off a lot of 
my pheasants this last season. Hares 
and rabbits were fairly good, and here 
we have killed more rabbits than usual.’ 
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THE PAST SHOOTING SEASON 


Shropshire: “‘ We have had a fairly 
good season with pheasant; the wild 
birds did well, but we lost 300 of our 
tame ones through enteric. Pheasants 
did well on other places; and where a 
considerable number were reared there 
have been bags of 500 to 800. The 
partridges were only about half a crop. 
It has been a record year for woodcock ; 
hares, rabbits, and foxes have been 
plentiful.” 
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woodcock it has been a good season, 
especially in some parts of Berkshire. It 
has been a record season for partridges 
on the Bradwell Grove estate. On the 
Stanton Harcourt shooting, near Oxford, 
the bag of partridges averaged 200 
brace for four days. 

Wild pheasants died off, in the opinion 
of Mr. E. Roberts (head-keeper on the 
Eynsham Hall estate, Oxon), during 
the very dry weather of the past breeding 
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Throughout Oxfordshire and adjoining 
counties both tame and wild pheasants 
did badly. Partridges have been very 
patchy—on some places record bags 
have been made. There were some good 
bags in Gloucestershire and Berkshire, 
and in the Witney district of Oxfordshire 
it has been a better season than 1912 
among partridges. Hares and rabbits 
have yielded wonderfully well, and for 


season, not because of the heat or disease, 
but owing to the absence of dew; and 
the tame birds hatched out very weak, 
owing to the very cold and frosty weather 
during laying-time. 

Bedfordshire (Sandy neighbourhood) : 
“ Partridges and other game have been 
good in this district. We do not try for 
big days,on this estate, but we have 
killed more partridges than have been 
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killed before. On an adjoining shoot 
they bagged 270 brace of partridges in 
one day. The wet and cold weather 
in June killed a good many partridges 
and pheasants, though not so many on 
some estates as on others. It was a very 
trying rearing-season with tame 
pheasants, the worst I have known, at 
least for many years. More hares than 
usual.” 

In Berkshire and _ neighbourhood, 
taking Newbury as a centre, pheasants 
have been only fair, about as usual, and 
partridges short, hares plentiful, rabbits 
none too numerous, and more woodcock 
than last year. On a well-known shoot 
near Wantage the following bags were 
made: Oct. 7th:  partridges 300, 
pheasants 8, hares 149. Oct. 8th: 
partridges 509, pheasants 16, hares 75. 
Oct. 9th: partridges 449, hares 50. 


Oct. 10th : partridges 308, pheasants 26, 
hares 62. At Chilton, near Hungerford, 
Oct. 11th: 
Buckinghamshire. 


partridges 209, hares 40. 
It has been a fairly 
good season. 

A Somersetshire authority (who has 
been on one estate as head-keeper for 
fifty years, and has killed over 100,000 
pheasants in that time) writes that 1913 
has been the worst season for the 
neighbourhood in his time. (The worst 
season in fifty years is bad enough !) 
He goes on to say that on some beats 
““ we lost 70 per cent. of young pheasants 
before they were ten days old, and I 
think the cause of it was that we had a 
very wet February, March, April, and 
early May, and then we had a drying 
wind which burnt up the ground like 
pie-crust, and there was no breed of 
insect life—so young pheasants and 
partridges had no natural food, and in 
consequence they died off by the hundred. 
Here and there was a spot where they did 
fairly well. Where they generally kill 
700 to 800 pheasants in a day, this year’s 
bag has been from 200 to 300 a day.”’ 

The report from Cornwall says: 
“With its thousands of acres of un- 
preserved land, its incessant open 
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trapping, and its amount of people 
absolutely uninterested in game, Corn- 
wall cannot be reckoned as much of a 
guide concerning partridges in any 
season. Only when there is a universal 
failure or success can any proper con- 
clusion be formed as to whether a season 
is good or bad. Of 1911, 1912, and 1913, 
the first was by far the best, and cer- 
tainly holds the record for the last ten 
years; 1912 was very disappointing, 
since the breeding-time inspired great 
expectations, and yet in September there 
were only half instead of whole coveys ; 
1913 was the most confusing of all three. 
The hatching-time was fine, but the eggs 
hatched worse than I’ve ever known, 
owing to the continuous rain which fell 
upon them before the birds started to 
sit. 

“On one end of an estate quite half 
the stock seemed to have disappeared 
by the shooting season, while on the 
other end of the same place more 
partridges were to be found than ever 
before known. It was the same even on 
some farms. In some cases where a 
sufficient stock had been left for breeding, 
even it had disappeared; while on a 
neglected shoot, a few miles away, there 
have been larger coveys and more of 
them than ever known. On two of the 
leading partridge estates in Cornwall, 
in the one case 40 brace were killed on 
ground which yielded 104 brace in 1911, 
and in the other, the ground that gave 
over 80 brace in 1911 was not worth 
shooting, and all the birds which were 
on it were left for stock. The young 
partridges were such a variety of ages, 
though some of the small preserved 
farms had not a young bird on them. 

“Pheasants, on the whole, where 
rearing has been carried on as _ strongly 
as previously, have been above the 
average, and some record bags have 
been made. The wild birds did much 
better than usual; as _ pheasants 
nest earlier than partridges they were 
sitting on their eggs during the rain that 
did so much damage to the partridges. 
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One heard very little—in fact, less than 
I ever remember—of wild pheasants 
dying from gapes in the woods before 
or after they were old enough to go to 
roost. Wild duck (hand-reared) have 
done well, and some good bags or 
“slaughters’ have been made” 
“Happily for the farmers, it is con- 
sidered that rabbits have been fewer than 
in previous years, which is attributable 
to the season. Woodcock have not 
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have been moderate, and no record bags 
have been made: there were next to no 
wild birds about here, except in the most 
favoured places. Had the eggs hatched 
well it would probably have been a 
very good season for pheasants, but 
owing to the wet spring the hatching was 
bad and many of the chicks were 
fatally chilled before they were due to 
come out. It has been a fair season 
for hares, especially on the hills. 


AT SOMERLEY PARK, RINGWOOD, HANTS 
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been so plentiful as usual, nor have snipe. 
The most woodcock I have seen bagged 
were 18, one morning before lunch.”’ 


Wiltshire (Warminster way): ‘“ The 
partridges round about this district 
were not quite so bad as we anticipated 
at harvest-time ; some good coveys on 
_ the higher arable land, but on the grass- 
land they were practically a failure— 
on the whole, a poor season for part- 
ridges unless hand-reared. The pheasants 


Rabbits have been very scarce, par- 
ticularly in the lower-lying coverts— 
due to the drowning of the young ones 
in the early part of the spring. There 
have been very few woodcock in these 
parts, and I believe they have decreased 
during the last two or three years.” 
Wiltshire (Grafton vicinity) : “ A very 
poor season. Pheasants did not do well, 
and died in great numbers when from three 
to eight days old from pneumonia, 
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through cold nights and hot days; 
this has been the case and the cause 
throughout Wiltshire, and losses have 
been heavy on shoots close to me. 
Where they have previously killed 2,000 
pheasants they did not get 1,000 this 
year. Partridges were very good in 


places, but on some shoots in this 
neighbourhood where in other seasons 
they -have killed 2,000 brace, this year 
the bag has not been 100 brace. On a 
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those of some other recent years. 
There was a very indifferent stock of 
wild pheasants left from 1912; the eggs 
of the first nestings hatched poorly, but 
the second nests proved useful. Hand- 
reared birds were slow of growth on the 
rearing-fields, but in some cases went 
ahead satisfactorily after being shifted 
to covert. In a good many cases there 
was a deal of trouble with the later- 
hatched chicks, and various keepers were 
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smaller shoot on which last year’s total 
bag was about 500 brace, only about 100 
brace have been killed this time. What 
birds there were have been very wild. 
Woodcock very scarce—where previously 
more than a dozen have been shot on one 
day, three were the most bagged this 
season. Snipe fairly numerous. Vermin 
have been very plentiful.” 

The Hampshire results have been 
nothing to boast about compared to 


not able to count out as many as they 
had hoped when fit to go to covert. On 
some shoots the bag has not been half 
what might have been expected. The 
smaller shoots have naturally produced 
comparatively poorer results than the 
large.” 

A report from the Andover part of 
Hampshire says: ‘“‘ We have not done 
well with pheasants, as the wild ones 
died off, and on other places pheasants 
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have not turned out so well as was 
expected. With the partridges we have 
not done so badly, though they might 
have been better and there is a nice lot 
left for stock.; We have had more 
woodcock than usual. Two hundred 
brace of partridges in one day was a 
good but not an extraordinary bag in the 
Andover district.” 

On one of the finest estates for game 
in North Hampshire, 2,000 partridges 
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numerous as usual. Woodcock have 
certainly been more plentiful hereabouts. 
On several shoots in North Hampshire 
five or six woodcock have been seen in 
one beat. On an estate to the west of 
Basingstoke the best day’s partridge- 
driving was 100 brace, against 140 brace 
on the same ground in 1912. 

In some parts of Essex it has been a 
good all-round season for game, in other 
parts disappointing. In Hertfordshire 
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were killed in the season, which is rather 
more than last year, but yet only about 
half a crop: 2573 brace the best one-day 
bag ; a very good stock left. Just over 
900 pheasants were bagged on the best 
day, and a total of 3,000 for the season, 
which is 200 short of what were reared. 
The most hares killed in one day 
were 174, and 167 on another—1,400 
altogether. Rabbits not nearly so 


results were fairly satisfactory, but there 
were too many old birds even where 
partridges were considered plentiful. In 
Sussex it was quite a good year both for 
pheasants and partridges. 

From Kent (Canterbury district) : 
“With us partridges have been no 
better than last year, which worked out 
at about half a crop; nor have wild 
pheasants been so satisfactory this year ; 
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the late-hatched birds died of gapes in 
July and August—July was very cold 
and sunless. Shoots between Canterbury 
and Dover appear to have done extremely 
well for Kent. On one estate, where 
there are two keepers, six days’ shooting, 
fairly early in the season, produced an 
average of over 100 brace of partridges 
a day.” 

Irish grouse did well. There is no 
disease in Ireland. A good deal of 
attention is now being devoted to Irish 
moors, for sportsmen are beginning to 
recognise the results these beautiful 
moors are capable of producing by 
careful treatment. Take Lord Ross- 
more’s splendid moor (Monaghan), as 
an instance, which used to yield only 
100 brace—in three years it has so 
responded to skilled management as to 
give a bag of over 500 brace of grouse. 

Irish partridges, sad to say, are 
decreasing fast. A good many pheasants 
were reared on some estates—on one, 
between 5,000 and 6,000; but owing 
to an extremely cold and wet May and 
June, they did badly, and on many 
estates were quite 30 per cent. short. 
The rough shooting has been excellent, 
with snipe and woodcock. Woodcock 
have been slightly more plentiful than 
usual ; snipe very abundant, but, strange 
to say, appear to have been collected in 
certain localities, so that other places 
previously favoured were almost deserted. 
A correspondent from another part of 
Ireland says that “in the third week of 
January there were a good many wood- 
cock, and four of us killed 250; snipe 
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were in numbers one day and all gone 
the next; but two guns could always 
get 25 to 35 couple.” 

One of the most interesting bags of 
the season was made by Mr. J. F. Mason, 
at Eynsham Hall, in Oxfordshire, on 
December 5th, when between the hours 
of 9am. and 2p.m. he killed 373 
woodpigeons, thus beating by 123 his 
previous record of 250. The 373 pigeons 
were all shot coming to decoys in an 
oak wood, and there was a nice wind. 
Mr. Mason has killed about 1,000 pigeons 
this season. The place is not infested 
with pigeons, they only come occasionally 
to feed. 

There have been plenty of huge bags 
of pheasants in various parts of the 
country—a great many of 1,000 or more 
in one day; and there have been 
sufficient one-day bags of over 2,000: 
in one case 2,300 were killed, and it 
might have been 3,000 had not the wind 
interfered. Mere size of bag is more to 
do with the quantity of pheasants reared 
than the quality of the breeding season. 

Wild-bred game is the proper test of 
a season. The general increase of 
woodcock is partly attributable to so 
much blanking of covert beats towards 
a good flushing-place for pheasants. 
Comparing a large number of bags, of 
all sizes and descriptions, with those 
secured on the same shoots in recent 
years, the general pronouncement is 
justified that the shooting season of 1913 
has been in yield about 35 per cent. below 
the average of other years. Let us hope 
that 1914 will be at least so much better. 
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LADY DISDAIN 


A Story OF THE HUNTING - FIELD 


BY J. H. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE 


“AND now for Lady Disdain. Where is 
she, Trailey ? ” 

“In the long paddock, Master Jack— 
I should say, sir. She’s furnished a lot 
since you went away. Those Pride of 
the Mornings always start filling out 
late, but when they do start, they make 
up for it.” 

Jack Tarbot had just come home from 
Oxford for the last time, and having 
gone round his father’s stables was on 
his way to see his favourite, the mare 
he had bred himself and treated more as 
a pet than a hunter-to-be. 

When they came to the long paddock 
he whistled and a raking brown four- 
year-old, grazing at the far side of the 
paddock, pricked up her ears at the sound, 
turned, and swung across to them at a 
stealing canter whose perfect balance 
of movement made it look slow till one 
noticed how the mare was covering the 
ground. 

As she came up she whinnied with 
joy at seeing her young master again and 
began nuzzling him over to find out in 
which pocket were the carrots. 

A fine picture she made, for Lady 
Disdain, by Pride of the Morning out of 
Lady Dainty, was a mare of beautiful 


quality, already turned 15-3, with a neat, 
well-set-on head, “‘ an eye like a woman’s, 
bright, gentle, and brown,” and 
shoulders, girth, quarters, and hocks 
that seemed to promise a comfortable 
ride over any country for as long as you 
liked and as fast as you liked. In colour 
she was a rich brown, as all good Pride 
of the Morning’s should be, with a white 
star and blaze and one white stocking. 
But it was not her shape, or even the 
capabilities it promised, that had made 
Jack so fond of the mare so much as her 
intelligence, her air of understanding 
what was going on, and her obvious 
affection for him. Her bringing up as a 
pet seemed to him to have singled 
her out from all other horses. 

“We'll have her up _ to-morrow, 
Trailey, and I’ll begin on her education. 
I'll have Haymaker at ten o’clock and 
ride down to Jopper to get the mare 
shod. She’ll follow me all right.” 

All that summer did Jack give up to 
the education of Lady Disdain. The 
young mare took to her lessons with a 
wistful earnestness to do right and an 
absolute lack of fear that further 
endeared her to her master. She had 
learnt to handle herself by following 
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Jack about and to jump by many an 
unlawful excursion into keep she fancied 
more than the long paddock. 

Jervis Tarbot came out from his 
study one day to watch her at school. 
“‘ She will make you a hunter, my boy,” 
he said, after she had stood back from 
a thorn fence with a blind ditch to her 
and swung herself over out of her stride 
with a yard to spare, then cantered 
soberly up to a stick, just flicking an 
iron at it as she slipped over. “‘ She has 
an old head with a young heart.” And 
the old man knew what he was talking 
about. He had been a fine rider over 
regulation fences in his day. 

One day Jack rode over to see the 
Godfreys. Eileen Godfrey had promised 
to be his wife only last Commemoration, 
and the wonder of it still held him. 

After tea he and she wandered down 
to the trout stream that flowed through 
Knighton Park and watched the angry 
August sun sinking to rest through the 
blue-grey evening mists. 

Richard Godfrey came out to meet 
them as they came back. He spent his 
old age in studying his daughter’s 
character, as he had spent his youth in 
studying the character of the soil of 
Australia ; and the result of both was 
gold. But the gold he saw in the girl’s 
heart gave him more pleasure than the 
gold he had dug out with such toil 
from the ground. 

“T shan’t be out cubbing to-morrow, 
Jack,” he said, ‘I’m getting too old 
for these early hours. So you must look 
after Eily.” 

“T’ll do my best,”’ said Jack, as he 
mounted old Topthorn and jogged home. 

It seemed very good to him to be 
beside the girl next morning as the 
sun rose over Cobham Rough, the only 
sound breaking the early stillness the 
occasional riot of a puppy answered by a 
whip’s rate. 

It was Lady Disdain’s first intro- 
duction to hounds, but she stood like 
a rock, her well-bred head held high 
and her gaze fixed on the covert. It was 
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only an occasional delicate snort that 
betrayed the fact that not even the 
presence of her master could quite 
reconcile her to those strange rustlings 
in the bracken. There was a deep 
“Ough, ough!” in covert and the 
rustling redoubled as the entered hounds 
raced to Traveller’s trusty note, the 
puppies following them to find out what 
all the fuss was about. 

Then did the music of the pack break 
forth on the air that had not vibrated 
to it for five long months as Gaylass and 
Filigree, Sunshine and Villager, endorsed 
old Traveller, and the little covert rang 
and rang again to it. 

A youngster at last faced the unknown 
dangers outside and scurried hot-foot 
over half-a-dozen fields before he was 
pulled down to give the puppies a rather 
unrelished meal. How differently they 
shape a few months later when, hackles 
up and fangs bared, they pull down their 
fox with no thought but for blood! 

“How perfectly Lady Disdain per- 
formed, Jack!” said Eily, as they 
rode home together. “She is a beauty. 
I believe I am as fond of her as you are.” 

He thought a moment, then—“ I'll 
give her to you, Eily,” he said. “I will 
take her out cubbing a few more times 
to finish her schooling and then send 
her over to you.” 

“Oh, Jack, how perfectly sweet of 
you! I should love to have her better 
than anything. Only you must ride 
her as your second horse on the opening 
day. You deserve that after all your 
trouble with her, and I insist on it.” 

“Very well,” he said; ‘I should 
like to ride one good hunt on her, and 
we always find a stout fox at Itchington 
Brake in the afternoon after the morn- 
ing’s coffee-housing is over.” 

“You are a darling,” said she, and 
leant over and stroked Lady Disdain’s 
slender neck, then let her hand rest for a 
moment on Jack’s, leaving it to be 
guessed to whom the epithet applied. 

The opening day dawned all that 
heart of fox-hunter could wish, a warm, 
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south-westerly breeze driving away last 
night’s rain in piles of soft gray clouds, 
and the dew still on the grass. 

As Jack reached the meet a long blue 
Rolls-Royce swung up, and Eily looking 
very dainty in her big fur coat, stepped 
out. ‘ Let’s have a look at the pack 
before we mount,” he said. “Morning, 
Reeves.” 

“°Morning, sir, “morning, Miss 
Godfrey. A fine scenting morning I 
think it will be. The bitch pack out 
to-day, sir. There’s Gaudy and Gaylass, 
as you walked last year. Great fox- 
catchers they'll make if I’m not mistook. 
But they’re by the Grafton Greedy, and 
he doesn’t get many bad ’uns.” 

“Tf they run a fox as well as they run 
a hen they’ll do,” admitted Jack. “‘ Mrs. 
Gubbins told me that if she’d flogged ’em 
every time they killed a hen for her ‘ it 
wouldn’t be a patch of skin they’d have 
on their backs, the varmints.’ ” 

“Ah, well, sir, puppies is like boys, 
you know: the more mischief they gets 
into the better they grow up. Did you 
note how Gaylass kept ’em right after 
that sinking cub last Wednesday down 
by Stoneleigh Water Meadow when the 
other puppies wanted to change on to a 
fresh line ? ” 

“I did so, and I was proud of my 
walk.” 

They jogged off to Long Hallow Holt 
and there found and chopped a headed 
vixen. ‘‘ Wish these d——d fut-people 
would only learn that they spoil their 
own sport by yelling at every fox that 
pops his head out of covert,’’ muttered 
Reeves, as they moved off to Postling 
Rough, where a young dog fox gave them 
such a fifteen minutes’ spin before he 
relinquished his brush that even rushing 
old Ploughhater began to steady himself 
at the still blindish fences. While Eily, 
following perhaps a trifle too close on his 
switching tail, thought that she and little 
Firefly.had never had such a scurry. 

“Now, Jack, for second horses. 
Here’s Browning with Lady Disdain for 
you. I almost wish I hadn’t promised 
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you the ride on her now. She is such a 
beautiful hunter. I’ve arranged to 
have her taken home to-night and you 
can go back with your father in the car.”’ 

The mare came sidling and whinnying 
up and laid her soft muzzle on Jack’s 
shoulder, obviously delighted to see him. 
She hated being at Knighton Park, even 
though she saw him every day there. 
But it was not the same as having him 
in and out of her box all day as he had 
been before. 

“Well, young woman,” he said, 
stroking her satin neck and giving her 
the lump of sugar she begged for so 
prettily, “I hope the ladies will get 
something away from Itchington Brake 
that will give you a chance of dis- 
tinguishing yourself.” 

With a flash of tricolour hounds flung 
into the brake, the whips took up their 
position down wind of it and all was 
ready for the entrance on to the stage 
of the hero of the piece, the little red 
gentleman whose coming causes the 
play to go with so much more sparkle. 

Eily was on The Gay Nun, a ramping 
chestnut thoroughbred that she was 
only riding out of a spirit of perversity. 
Jack had said, perhaps a little tact- 
lessly, that she was no mount for a lady, 
and was annoyed to see her on the mare 
now. He looked at the pair rather 
crossly. ‘‘ Your curb-chain hook has 
opened,” he said, “and the mare’ll 
have the chain off it, tossing her head 
about as she does.” 

“Nonsense, Jack. Lichfield would 
never have sent me out with a fault 
in my bitting,” she returned, a little 
shortly. She wished she hadn’t had the 
Gay Nun out now. She knew she 
wasn’t really a lady’s horse, but she 
didn’t like Jack ordering her about 
“ already,” as she put it herself. 

“Tl bend it back for you,” he said, 
throwing a leg over Lady Disdain’s 
head. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. 
You know The Gay Nun hates having 
her head touched.” 
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“Very good,” said he, riding away 
and thinking no more about the matter. 
He disapproved of talking outside covert. 

Another minute, then a clear holloa 
down-wind, Reeves’ delighted doubling 
on the horn, and he realised that he was 
wrong in thinking the fox would head 
for Hambleton Wood, that he was 
probably for Green Vents, and that he 
would have to gallop to catch them. 

“Now then, Lady Disdain. Come 
along, Eily.” 

Eily tightened her grasp of the reins, 
only to find that Jack had been right 
and that the mare had tossed the chain 
out of its hook. 

“Oh! Jack, Jack,” she called, “‘ The 
Gay Nun’s chain is off. Come and put 
it back. Ja-a-ck!” 


But Jack had not heard her. He had 


but one thought when hounds broke 
covert, and that was how to get to them. 

“Brute!” thought Eily to herself 
“He lost his temper when he saw me on 
the mare and then went away and sulked 


because I wouldn’t let him mess about 
with her head, and now he wouldn’t 
help me. Oh! what shall I do?” 

And well might she ask. The Gay 
Nun seemed quite aware of what had 
happened, tore the reins through her 
rider’s fingers with a couple of wild 
bounds and was away up the field and 
into the road, swinging down it after 
the drop in a very disconcerting way. 
Luckily a farmer caught her and put her 
curb-chain right, but poor Eily was 
frightened at the mishap and had 
lost her place in the hunt. 

Meanwhile hounds had fairly raced 
over the headland and even Lady 
Disdain would have been put to it to 
catch them if they had not hovered 
a moment at the brook. 

The mare was fencing like a dream, 
standing back from the big ‘uns and 
launching herself over out of her stride, 
popping over the little ’uns as if they 
weren't there, bursting through thorns, 
but treating sticks with the respect they 
deserved, and all the time giving to her 
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half-moon snaffle in a way Ploughhater 
would have scorned to have bent his 
iron neck to a Mohawk. “ You're the 
best hunter I’ve ever had between my 
knees,” said Jack, as she landed a clear 
yard over the brook and got into her 
stride again at once. ‘‘ Why, you've 
saved me from being the eighth wet 
jacket in there.” 

And when the racing ladies pulled 
down their fox ten miles from 
Itchington Brake he was more certain 
of it than ever. “ But where’s Eily ?” 
he thought. ‘I haven’t seen her since 
the find and, now I come to think of it, 
I suppose I ought to have looked out 
for her. But it’s no good my trying to 
think of anything else when hounds are 
running. Ah! here she is. Haulloo! 
Eily, you’ve been in trouble by the look 
of your habit,” was his rather tactless 
greeting to his sweetheart. But then 
the two had grown up in a boy and girl 
friendship. 

“Through your fault,” she retorted, 
hotly. ‘“‘ You lost your temper because 
I wouldn’t let you fiddle about with The 
Gay Nun’s head, went away and sulked 
by yourself, and then refused to come 
when I called out to you to help me.” 

“Oh, come, Eily,” he said, ‘‘ what’s 
all this storm in a teacup? I never 
went away and sulked, and I never 
heard you call me.” - 

“Oh, of course you say that now, 
but let me tell you I don’t believe you. 
And I expect an apology from you at 
once or I shall not speak to you again.” 

“ Tf you do not believe me, I am afraid 
I can do nothing,” he said, coldly, 
raising his hat and riding away. 

““She’ll come round to her senses,” 
he thought to himself, as he went home 
with his father in the car; “she can’t 
be so cruel as to refuse to speak to me 
again on account of a silly mistake.” 

But at the meet next day he got a 
coldly silent bow in exchange for his 
“Good morning, Eily.” 

“ Very well, she must go her own way,” 
he said to himself. “I cannot climb 
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down and apologise to a girl who does 
not believe me.” 

That night old James Trailey said 
to the butler over his evening glass of 
beer, “‘ I can’t make out what came over 
Master Jack to-day. He went as if hell’s 
hounds were on his trail. Therc’s 
Leicestershire Lad and Warcloud come 
home cuts all over, and he usually so 
careful of his ’osses, though he do ride 
“em at the top of the hunt.” 

At first the young man thought it 
could be no more than a passing crossness 
on the part of his lady, but as the season 
wore on and he still got only cold looks 
he began to see that things were serious. 

“ T should apologise if I were you, my 
lad,” said old Jervis Tarbot to him. 

“ But I’m afraid I cannot do that if 
she doesn’t accept my word,” his son 
answered him with the pride of youth. 

The quarrel told on his spirits. When 
hounds ran he went with utter reckless- 
ness, but the rest of the day he now rode 
apart, sullen and downcast. And never 
more so than when Eily’s gay chatter 
was borne to him. He did not realise 
that its very gayness was a little forced 
and hard. He felt he could not bear to 
be nei her now that she would have 
nothing to do with him. 

“What are those new horses of Mr. 
Tarbot’s, Lichfield ? ”’ Eily said one day 
just before Christmas, as three sheeted 
and hooded horses with the Tarbot mono- 
gram on their rugs filed up to the meet. 

“Those are Mr. Jack’s, Miss. He do 
be having some wild notions of going 
foreign next month. India, I think it is. 
And those be steeplechases he’ve just 
got for catching a pig on, so Mr. Trailey 
be telling me. I shouldn’t have thought 
he wanted a ’chaser for that. I’d back 
myself to do it on foot. But he ’as a 
dragooner captain staying at the Hall, 
telling him all about it. The captain 
told Mr. Trailey they have cups for 
catching these pigs out there, like a 
coursing meeting, only with men and 
horses instead of dogs. Poor sport, Mr. 
Trailey reckoned it, but the captain said 
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it took a good horse to win. And those 
be all right. The bay’s won three ’chases 
this year. But theyre awkward 
beggars to ride a hunt on, and Mr. Jack’d 
have better stuck to his father’s hunters 
if so be he don’t want to meet the rough 
side of the Master’s tongue.” 

“You're right, Lichfield. People have 
no right to bring unmanageable horses 
out hunting,’ she said, coldly, but 
although she was so gay and sparkling 
all that day that she got a short “‘ Please 
don’t talk outside covert, Miss Godfrey,” 
from the Master, it might have been 
noticed that she often looked to see how 
Jack was getting on with his new 
purchases. 

But the girl was stubborn and so was 
the man, and the latter sailed away 
without their quarrel being made up. 

He ran well in the Kadir for a novice, 
bagged a tiger before the rains, and then 
went on to East Africa to shoot there ; 
but the girl’s face haunted him, and on 
many a lonely night in jungle or veldt 
did it appear before his mind’s eye. 

Cubbing had started when he came 
home again, and, taking a stroll before 
breakfast the day after he returned, he 
came face to face with the girl. He felt 
his heart trembling as she slowly rode 
towards him, evidently unaware that it 
was he. Would she relent ? But no, her 
sweet pale face was averted as he gazed 
and she rode coldly by him. But she 
had reckoned without Lady Disdain. 
With a joyful whinny the mare recognised 
her master and turned to him for a 
caress. The girl fought her in stubborn 
silence, but the mare, usually so docile, 
tore the reins through her fingers with 
a wild bound and laid her soft muzzle 
on Jack’s shoulder. 

“Well, Eily,” he said, looking up 
between the mare’s ears at the girl. 
“T don’t think we can offend Lady 
Disdain by parting again now, do you ? ”’ 

There was a moment’s pause, then— 
“T could not do anything that I 
thought she wouldn’t like, Jack, dear,” 
she returned, smiling shyly down at him. 
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NEST OF MISSEL THRUSH IN BIRCH TREE 


BIRD-LIFE ON 


A LONDON COMMON 


Written and Illustrated by 


O. D. ROBERTS 


IT is common for dwellers in the country 
—who live in the continual presence of 
nature, and who have every opportunity 
for studying her boundless realms—to 
regard the town dweller as an unfortunate 
individual who is inevitably debarred the 
opportunity of taking part in any rural 
pursuit, and who evinces an indifferent 
appreciation and a general ignorance on 
all subjects associated with country life 
which are so familiar to those born and 
bred in the country. Although this 
somewhat prevalent idea is not altogether 
unjustifiable, it is perhaps not so much 
due to the fact that the town dweller 
has not the boundless facilities of the 
country man, but rather owing to 


the absence of immediate country 
surroundings, he is not influenced by 
nature’s magnetic appeals. 

That the town dweller is handicapped 
in the study of nature must, of course, be 
admitted, and it is obvious that his 
opportunities in this direction have to be 
sought for, and made; whereas his more 
fortunate neighbour who lives in the 
country has them unsolicitously thrust 
upon him. The true lover of nature, 
however, who is compelled through force 
of circumstances to live a town life, will 
always endeavour to make the best of 
his leisure time, and must sooner or later 
discover some outlet from an apparently 
interminable congestion of bricks and 
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mortar, where he can temporarily regain 
his liberty and renew his intercourse 
with nature. 

That it is possible to revel in the 
unsullied delights of the country at a 
distance of only seven miles from the 
heart of the Metropolis—where there are 
heather-clad uplands, wooded dales, rich 
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in the guide books as the wildest 
bit of country near London, and it 
would be difficult to imagine more 
ideal country surroundings, indeed its 
comparative close proximity to London 
can scarcely be realised. Here, indeed, 
are rural conditions sufficient to satisfy 
the requirements of even the most 
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glades of bracken and gorse, and babbling 
brooks, where, in other words, nature is 
allowed to run riot without that element 
of artificialism which so conspicuously 
characterises the parks and open spaces 
of a great city—is most happily true, and 
will be readily verified by all those who 
are well acquainted with Wimbledon 
Common. 


Wimbledon Common described 


CC 


exacting country lover; and for the 
Londoner an outlet from civilisation of 
which he may well be proud. For here 
he is given the chance of coming into 
touch with wild nature and an opportu- 
nity for studying various branches of 
natural history. 

There is perhaps nothing more interest- 
ing and fascinating in English natural 
history than the observation of wild bird 
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life ; it is a subject which admits of an 
infinite amount of variety, and has 
certainly proved peculiarly attractive to 
-the photographic naturalist, whose won- 
derful and unique reproductions have 
been the means of establishing a new 
era in the study of nature. 

For a relatively small stretch of 
country Wimbledon Common offers 
exceptional opportunities for the study 
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breeders, those concerning which no 
authentic evidence as to the discovery 
of their nests has been recorded, and 
those which must be regarded as some- 
what occasional visitors. It need hardly 
be mentioned that reference is made 
only to species recognised as wild birds ; 
the obviously domestic birds and those 
introduced as ornaments for the artificial 
lakes and ponds are naturally excluded. 
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of bird life. Many will no doubt be 
surprised at the number of species there 
are to be met with here during the 
summer months. For, as the result of 
some years personal observation, nests 
of no fewer than thirty-three different 
species have been found, and it is 
evident, from accumulated information 
on the subject, that some fifty species 
have been known to. frequent this 
Common. These latter include irregular 
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There is, unfortunately, scarcely sufficien: 
aquatic vegetation around the ponds to 
attract the various species of water birds 
which might otherwise be induced to 
breed with the help of protection. 

It is an interesting fact that many of 
our wild birds appear to be attracted to 
the haunts of men, and are often found 
in far greater numbers in the neighbour- 
hood of farms and dwellings where more 
or less countrified. surroundings exist, 
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than in wild country districts far remote 
from human habitations. This must be 
largely attributed, in the case of our 
residents, to enforced attachment to 
cultivated areas during the winter 
months, at such times when difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining food without 
recourse to human agency. As _ the 
result of these induced winter visits 
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appearance nests of innumerable thrushes 
and blackbirds are soon discovered in 
a variety of situations characteristic of 
the species. Too frequently no attempt 
at concealment is made—as seen in the 
accompanying illustration, which is a 
good example of an open and exposed 
situation chosen by a blackbird for its 
nest—and the unfortunate owners have 
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many join,the ranks of those which have 
already made their abode near the 
dwellings of men, and the presence of 
numbers of residents naturally attracts 
the migrants and entices rarer species to 
their midst. The astonishing abundance 
of our more common wild birds on 


Wimbledon Common is 
noticeable. 

Almost before winter has departed and 
long before the new leaves make their 


particularly 


to pay the penalty of the destruction of 
their home, generally at the hands of 
some youthful miscreant. For, notwith- 
standing the fact that birds’-nesting 
is prohibited on Wimbledon Common, 
hundreds of nests belonging to these 
species alone must be robbed every year. 
The systematic egg collector, however, 
will find it difficult to escape the vigilance 
of the keepers who scour the woods, and 
with whom he must sooner or later come 
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into contact and meet with his 
deserts. 

Although the preponderance of black- 
birds and thrushes over all the other 
species will be evident to the most 
casual observer, our other well-known 
residents and many migrants are 
extremely common throughout the 
summer. 

It is scarcely possible to sit quietly 
in the woods without soon arousing the 


sounds which can hardly fail to attract 
the attention of those visiting these 
woods. Both these species commence 
their nesting operations early in the 
spring: the former choosing most fre- 
quently the top of a tall hawthorn or 
holly, where the compact collection of 
sticks which compose the outer structure 
of the nest readily distinguishes it from 
the flimsy nest of the ring dove and 
all other nests found on Wimbledon 
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curiosity of an ubiquitous robin. In the 
absence of suitable banks, they nest near 
or on the ground amongst the mass of 
dead leaves and twigs accumulated 
around the trunks of the trees. This 
nesting place is also chosen by the 
nightingale, several pairs of which 
nest in the woods every year. 

The harsh jarring cry of the jay and the 
loud peculiar alarm-note of the missel 
thrush are two common characteristic 


Common. The birch tree is here the 
favourite nesting place of the missel 
thrush; the nests are built, as a rule, 
fairly high up and close to the trunk. 
One of the most popular nesting sites 
on the Common is the furze bush, which 
is utilised by more than a dozen different 
species. Being a particularly thick 
evergreen shrub it offers a_ special 
inducement to the early breeders, and 
is certainly made good use of by thrushes, 
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blackbirds, hedge sparrows, chaffinches, 
greenfinches, common wrens and long- 
tailed tit-mice. The last-mentioned 
birds appear to have a distinct partiality 
for tall somewhat isolated bushes situated 
in the immediate outskirts of the woods. 

During the summer numbers of linnets 
make their home amongst the various 
clumps of furze bushes where their 
monotonous twittering can be heard all 
day long. 
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common. Their well-known restless 
habits are so striking that they are readily 
observed. They nest invariably on the 
ground in the middle of a furze bush. 
The titmouse family is well represented; 
for with the exception of the coal tit— 
which is not so common as might be 
expected—the great tit, blue tit, marsh 
tit, and long-tailed tit, are all more or 
less abundant species. A typical nesting 
place of the great tit is within the 
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The yellow hammer—with its bright 
yellow head and breast, and its plaintive 


oft-repeated song-—is another very 
familiar bird which is particularly fond 
of wild furze-clad districts. It builds its 
nest most commonly in the furze bushes, 
but sometimes quite on the ground 
amongst the coarse tufts of grass. 
Stonechats and whinchats are pre- 
eminently the birds of a furze-covered 


deserted nest of a blackbird, thrush, or 
jay, situated at the top of a thick and 
high hawthorn. The choice of this 
strange situation is owing to the unusual 
scarcity of trees with suitable nesting 
holes. Probably for the same reason the 
marsh tit, contrary to its general custom, 
prefers excavating its own hole in a 
decayed birch tree. When dead this 
tree rapidly becomes rotten—though 
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wonderfully maintaining its distinctive 
external appearance—and provides an 
excellent workable material, which is 
soon requisitioned by tree boring birds. 
The marsh tit’s nesting hole represented 
in the illustration was about a foot deep 
and very spacious. A piece of the tree 
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self-bored nesting hole on the part of 
the wryneck is evidently unusual, for the 
best-known ornithologists have not 


credited it with such an achievement. 
Of the warblers the greater whitethroat 

is undoubtedly the most abundant, 

though the lesser whitethroat is by no 
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about nine inches in length was broken 
off to show the nest. 

That interesting bird the wryneck, 
with its peculiar and unmistakable note, 
although it can hardly be described as 
common is a yearly visitor to Wimble- 
don, where like the marsh tit it makes 
its own hole in the birch tree. <A 


means uncommon. The skulking and 
mouse-like habits of both these birds are 
very noticeable. When suddenly dis- 
turbed they quietly leave their fragile 
nests, and creep silently through the 
surrounding vegetation to a neighbouring 
thicket, and here keep up a continuous 
succession of harsh scolding notes. 
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NEST OF BLACK CAP 
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The blackcap is also a regular breeder, 
and fairly common; but the garden 
warbler is certainly uncommon. 

The wild rose bush comes in for a 
good share of the nests belonging to these 
warblers—it is, in fact, the favourite 
nesting place of the lesser whitethroat. 
The bullfinch—quite a common bird—is 
also very fond of this bush as a nesting 
situation. 
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are the chief foster parents of the cuckoo, 
are here comparatively rare. They nest 
amongst the heather or coarse grass on 
the higher ground, where the jubilant 
skylark holds its sway. 

That delightful songster of the woods, 
the chiff-chaff, is a fairly common 
species, although not nearly as abundant 
as its near relative the willow wren—a 
bird readily recognised by its singular 
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Without the cuckoo no country-side 


would be complete. The return of no 
other bird is so eagerly looked for as 
this welcome herald of the spring. The 
unfortunate hedge sparrow is by far the 
most frequent victim of its evil designs. 
The nest containing a cuckoo’s egg 
shown in the illustration, was one of 
three hedge sparrows’ situated not very 
far apart, all of which had been thus 
patronised by a cuckoo. 

Meadow pipits, which in some localities 


wailing note. The wood wren is rather 
uncommon. 

It is interesting to note that pheasants 
from the adjoining preserves frequently 
find their way on to the Common, which 
offers them admirable nesting facilities. 
The pheasant in the accompanying 
illustration is covering as many as 
sixteen eggs; the nest was situated 
about five yards from a much-frequented 
footpath. 

Tree sparrows and yellow wagtails— 
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often described as rare birds—breed here 
regularly. The former nest to some 
extent in holes in certain pollard oaks ; 
the latter keep to the more elevated 
ground, where they nest amongst the 
coarse grass and heather. 

The more domesticated birds, such as 
house sparrow, swallow, martin, and 
starling, are found chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of the farms on the 
Common. After the breeding season the 
starlings make themselves particularly 
objectionable by flying in flocks over the 
woods, and disturbing the serenity of the 
country-side with their loud raucous 
screechings. 

Beyond somewhat briefly mentioning 
some characteristics which have a special 
reference to Wimbledon Common, no 
detailed description of the life-habits of 
the birds has been attempted, as this 
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would be naturally outside the scope of 
this article. However, the country 
dweller will be able to form some idea 
as to the ideal rural conditions which 
must necessarily exist on this—a London 
Common; and it is hoped this article 
will be the means, not only of dispelling 
to some extent that inherent scepticism 
which prevails with regard to the possi- 
bilities of nature study in town, but 
also of exciting some interest in a 
subject eminently worthy of the 
consideration of any nature-loving 
Londoner. 

Although photographs of nests and 
eggs of most of the above-mentioned 
species have been taken, a selection has 
been made of those considered most 
suitable for reproduction. All illustra- 
tions are from photographs taken on 
Wimbledon Common. 
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AN AEROPLANING 


STORY 


BY SCUDAMORE JARVIS 


CAPTAIN WORTHINGTON, R.N., belonged 


to the old, ultra-conservative school of 
retired naval officers, who still have a 
soft spot in their hearts for the wooden 
walls of Old England and are somewhat 
sceptical of the legion of new inventions 
that have changed maritime warfare out 
of all knowledge. Captain Worthington’s 
grandfather had been a post captain at 
Trafalgar and he himself dated back 
to the days when the short command, 
“With three chocks elevation—fire ! ”’ 
was sufficient to cause a whole broadside 
to be discharged ; and it can therefore 
be easily understood that he viewed 
hydroplanes, torpedoes, and 13.5 guns 
sighted and fired by electricity with 
suspicion, not to say scorn. 

His deep-rooted dislike of anything 
new showed itself in his home life, for he 
still drove a pair of horses in preference 
to a motor, drank port in the fashion of 
fifty years ago, shot his partridges by 
walking them up with dogs, and en- 
deavoured to persuade his niece, Cynthia, 
to wear the crinolines and side spring 
boots of the awful Mid-Victorian period. 


This last eccentricity, however, was only 
an endeavour and was never by any 
chance rewarded with the slightest degree 
of success; for Cynthia was an extremely 
up-to-date young lady, and knew the 
value of well- fitting and fashionable 
clothes. 

Cynthia was twenty-two, the very 
charming orphan of Captain Worthing- 
ton’s youngest brother, and there was 
therefore a gap of fifty years between 
them that was not easily bridged. It 
was quite impossible for seventy-five to 
see eye to eye with twenty-two and 
vice versd, and as both possessed the 
Worthington obstinacy there were 
occasional battles royal which resulted 
in a storm of rebellious tears on Cynthia’s 
part and a broadside of well-embroidered 
language fired off in the seclusion of his 
smoking-room on the part of the old 
man. 

A particularly fierce engagement of 
this description took place when Cynthia, 
whilst staying with friends in Wiltshire, 
had the temerity to engage herself to 
Larry O’Donnell, a junior captain in the 
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Royal Rutland Regiment, without first 
approaching her uncle on the question. 

This battle may be divided into two 
parts, 7.e., the preliminary and somewhat 
protracted passage of arms that started 
when Cynthia coolly made the announce- 
ment at breakfast whilst Captain 
Worthington was tackling his devilled 
kidney, which ended in an armed truce 
till Larry could present himself for in- 
spection, and the battle proper which 
followed Larry’s failure to “‘ pass the 
vet.”” Ultimate victory lay with the 
captain, which was due solely to the fact 
that he occupied an impregnable position 
as Cynthia’s guardian and custodian of 
her money till she reached the age of 
twenty-five. 

Of course it was more or less Cynthia’s 
fault for not warning Larry as to her 
uncle’s idiosyncrasies, and instructing 
him as to the attitude he should adopt 
when presenting himself for inspection. 
She might have known that to allow him 
to arrive on a high-powered motor cycle 


with the cut-off opened was to court 


disaster; for if Captain Worthington 
hated cars he positively loathed motor 
cycles, and he went purple with rage on 
hearing Larry’s “‘ Triumph ”’ tuff-tuffing 
up the drive. 

“Who in the name of thunder has 
dared to come here on one of those foul- 
smelling, horse-scaring atrocities ?”’ he 
roared. 

Cynthia, who had noted Larry’s arrival 
was about to explain that it was the 
baker’s boy with the bread when Larry 
rang at the bell, and the Captain, hurry- 
ing into the hall, met him in all the glory 
of his oilskins, motor cap, and goggles, 
and Larry was at the bottom of the 
betting list at once. 

“ Br-r-r-r,” said the old man noisily in 
his throat. It was a polite but effectual 
manner of expressing disapproval, and 
Larry, who suffered from a commanding 
officer with a similar throat trouble, 
recognised it as such and became ill at 
ease. 

“Come in,” said Captain Worthington 
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stiffly, showing his guest into the smoking 
room, and at the same time insinuating 
his bulk between Cynthia and the young 
man. 

Larry, feeling somewhat self-conscious 
and uncomfortable, proceeded to warm 
his hands at the fire, and when invited 
to take a cigar lit instead one of his own 
cigarettes. He was really making a very 
bad start indeed, for he might have 
guessed that Captain Worthington was 
an active member of the crusade against 
cigarette smoking. 

““ |—er—came to see you to-day, sir,” 
he began, “‘ with regard to Cynthia . 

“ Precisely.” Captain Worthington 
seated himself in the stiffest-looking chair 
he could find, and brought the tips of his 
fingers together in an ominous gesture. 
“T understand that there has been some 
love nonsense between you and my niece, 
and I should like to inform you that as 
her uncle and guardian I should have 
been approached first.” 

Larry began to murmur his apologies 
for his oversight, but Captain Worthing- 
ton waved his hand for silence. 

“In the first place I should have 
preferred Cynthia to marry a naval man,” 
he said. “As a sailor myself, retired 
these forty years, I naturally have a 
leaning towards the senior service.”’ 

Larry admitted reluctantly that there 
might be something in this point of view. 

“ However, I suppose the Army is all 
right,” admitted the old man, grudgingly. 
“What are your means ? ” 

Larry confessed to a thousand a year 
beyond his pay, and the Captain grunted. 
The young man was hopelessly modern 
and undesirable, but it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to discover a 
legitimate cause for dismissing his suit. 

“My pay I may mention is pretty 
good,” went on Larry, “ as a member of 
the Royal Flying Squadron I am a 

‘““What?’’ exclaimed Captain 
Worthington in an awful voice, ‘‘ you’re 
one of those infernal flying men? You 
need say no more—my mind is quite 
made up. I would never under any 
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circumstances dream of allowing my 
niece to marry a man who is in the habit 
of roaring about in the sky, destroying 
the peace of the countryside, risking 
his silly neck, and all for nothing, 
mind you—all for nothing ! ” 

By this time Captain Worthington had 
firmly mounted himself on his favourite 
hobby horse, and once mounted he took 
a lot of unseating. Aeroplanes, in his 
opinion, were the depraved offspring of 
motor traction, and motor traction in 
any form was anathema to him. More- 
over, he was in his heart of hearts deeply 
religious, although there was nothing in 
his outward appearance to show it, and 
his religion being of the hide - bound, 
narrow-minded variety he regarded all 
forms of aircraft as a deliberate flying in 
the face of Providence. Men, he argued, 
were meant to walk on their feet and go 
down to the sea in ships, but the air was 
strictly preserved for the exclusive use 
of angels and birds. It was his view also 
that aeroplanes were utterly useless for 
warfare—“ can’t carry a gun, and turn 
over with the first capful of wind’’—and 
as Nelson and Drake had achieved a fair 
amount of naval success without the aid 
of aircraft he failed to see their utility 
at the present time. 

And so Larry was gently but firmly 
directed to the door, and given to under- 
stand that under no circumstances 
whatever would his suit be considered so 
long as he was connected with that 
fantastic and unnatural branch of the 
service. And Cynthia, knowing Larry’s 
devotion to the “‘ fourth arm,” took to 
her room, where she played the part of 
passive and tearful resister without effect 
for several days. 

No man can cope successfully with a 
flood of feminine tears, and Captain 
Worthington, who regarded them in the 
light of lethal weapons that should be 
barred by the Geneva Convention, found 
himself at a hopeless disadvantage when- 
ever Cynthia appeared at the table with 
a tiny square of cambric and lace pressed 
to her eyes. 
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“Never mind, my dear,’ he would 
say, consolingly, ‘‘ you’ll soon find some 
nice lad who'll marry you, and forget all 
about that flying fellow. Depend upon 
it, a man who spends his time careering 
about in the air scaring birds and horses 
can’t be any good. I wouldn’t mind so 
much if I could see any practical use in 
aeroplanes, but I can’t. Every day I 
read in the paper about the silly cranky 
things turning over with a puff of air, 
and so long as a machine can’t stand 
weather it has no value whatever in war- 
fare—certainly not naval warfare. If 
the man could prove to me that 
his beastly aeroplane has some use at 
all I wouldn’t mind reconsidering my 
decision, but as I’ve always said, the 
beastly things are only a confounded 
nuisance to everybody.” 

There the matter ended for a month 
or so, and Captain Worthington believed 
that Cynthia had quite forgotten about 
Larry, for she never mentioned his name 
and appeared to be quite happy and 
contented. Whena young man, however, 
is separated from the lady of his affections 
by only forty miles of country and has 
a swift monoplane, not to mention a 
motor cycle and a racing Rolls-Royce 
at his command, there is very little reason 
why the lady in question should eat out 
her heart in solitude, and as Captain 
Worthington was often away shooting 
all day he naturally could not know 
everything that went on at home in his 
absence. 

Shooting was Captain Worthington’s 
one remaining hobby, and though he was 
by no means a good shot he got a vast 
amount of pleasure out of rambling 
across the root fields and stubble in the 
early autumn with a brace of good dogs 
and a few old cronies, who were suffi- 
ciently old-fashioned to prefer walking 
up to the more modern method of 
driving. The old sailor absolutely re- 
fused to hear of a partridge drive—in his 
young days birds had always been walked 
up and what was good enough for his 
grandfather was good enough for him ; 
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although, be it noted, he did not shoot 
in a tall hat-nor with a muzzle-loading 
gun. Perhaps one of the chief reasons 
for this hard and fast rule was his inability 
to hit a driven bird, but no one ever dared 
to suggest such a thing, and all agreed 
with him that it was most unsportsman- 
like to drive partridges over a line of 
waiting guns. 


The partridge, however, is no fool, and 
after he has been blazed at on half-a- 
dozen occasions at close quarters he 
begins to realise that a line of men walk- 
ing across a field spells danger, and 
wisely takes to flight directly his enemies 
come in sight. By the end of October 
or beginning of November Captain 
Worthington usually found that partridge 
shooting was impossible for this reason, 
but during the year in question, owing 
to a prolonged drought in the summer 
with the resulting lack of cover, this 
undesirable state of affairs became 
evident much earlier than usual. The 
birds were as wild on the Ist September 
as one expects to find them in December, 
with the result that strong coveys of 
twelve or thirteen were still in 
evidence in November, having effectually 
avoided casualties during the dangerous 
months of the shooting season. 


Something had to be done if Captain 
Worthington was to get half his usual 
bag, and a picked party of guns 
sallied forth one gusty December morning 
to exact a terrible vengeance. Owing to 
the contrary and exasperating behaviour 
of the birds, however, nothing of the 
sort occurred, and the bag at-luncheon 
time consisted of five hares, sixteen 
rabbits, a golden plover, and a brace 
and a half of partridges. To say that 
Captain Worthington was furious would 
be expressing it mildly. He swore that 
he would give up shooting altogether, he 
grumbled at those guns who had missed 
chances of increasing the bag, he cursed 
the keepers, and positively jumped down 
the throat of a neighbouring landowner 
who suggested a drive. 
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“ Shall I try the kite after lunch, sir ? ”’ 
asked the head keeper, solicitously. 

“Try it if you like,” snarled the old 
man, “but I never yet met anybody 
who could work it properly.” 

After a considerable amount of diffi- 
culty the kite was sent aloft on the 
resumption of shooting, but as usual 
proved a hopeless failure. It absolutely 
refused to sail anywhere near the fields 
where it was required, it jumped and 
curvetted in the wind in a most un- 
hawklike manner, and finally in a fit of 
hysteria dashed itself to pieces in a 
neighbouring oak tree. 

“Damn the thing!” yelled Captain 
Worthington. ‘ Let’s go home.” 

At that moment a faint humming 
noise insinuated itself into the ears of 
the party, and in a few seconds had 
resolved itself into the roar of an aero- 
plane engine. Every head turned sky- 
wards, and next moment the machine 
came in view over the roof of the distant 
house—a golden bird-like object gleam- 
ing in the pale December sun. The roar 
of the engine suddenly stopped, and the 
monoplane dipped steeply to the ground. 

“Going to smash itself up as usual,” 
sneered Captain Worthington. “ Beastly 
new-fangled contrivance—these are the 
things that spoil shooting.”’ 

The monoplane, however, had no 
intention of smashing itself up, for, as 
it reached an acute angle, the engine 
roared again for a few seconds and was 
once more cut off. In graceful spirals, 
with its Gnome purring at intervals, it 
swung gently downwards until it came 
lightly to ground in the big grass field 
in front of the house. 

extremely sorry, sir,’ explained 
Larry, as he clambered out of the driving 
seat and went to meet Captain Worthing- 
ton. “ I’ve run out of petrol completely, 
and had to come down in the first suitable 
field. This was the only one I could see.” 

Captain Worthington eyed him doubt- 
fully for a moment, but Larry met his 
enquiring glance with an expression so 
innocent as to disarm suspicion. 
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““T see you’re shooting, sir,” he said, 
while a keeper ran off to fetch a can of 
petrol from one of the guest’s cars. 
“ Aren’t the birds very wild?” 

Captain Worthington gave a short but 
forcible description of the day’s sport, 
and ended up by consigning all partridges 
to the nether regions. 

“Wait till I start again, sir,’’ replied 
Larry, as he filled his petrol tank. “ I’ve 
got an hour to spare, and if you like I'll 
play the part of kite to you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
Captain, stiffly. 

“T’ll show you, sir,” replied Larry, as 
he climbed into his seat. ‘‘ Have you 
shot over that big root field to the right 
yet?” 

The old sailor shook his head. 

“Very well,” said Larry; “if you 
walk that now I’ll fly overhead, and I'll 
warrant you'll have some sport if the 
birds are there.”’ 

Muttering something under his breath 
about “confounded impertinence,” 


Captain Worthington marshalled his guns 
into the field in question, pausing at the 
gate to grudgingly admire the masterly 
manner in which Larry ran his machine 
into the teeth of the strong wind and 


rose sharply from the ground. The 
monoplane shot away to the left and, as 
the guns started to walk through the 
roots, returned flying at a great height 
and circled over the field. 

Then the fun started. A terrified covey 
crouching in the roots and endeavouring 
to hide from what they imagined was a 
hawk of vast proportions rose with a 
whirr of wings when the guns were right 
on top of them. Five fell at once, and 
the remainder, after flying a short dis- 
tance, went down a few yards ahead to 
be put up again by the dogs. A second 
and third covey met a similar fate in the 
first hundred yards, and that root field 
alone yielded ten brace. 

Captain Worthington was beginning 
to revise his opinion of aeroplanes, and, 
with a flushed and smiling face, he 
mounted to the top of a gate and sig- 
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nalled to Larry with a handkerchief to 
proceed to the next field. The sport 
here was better than the most optimistic 
of guns expects on the opening day of 
the season, and those birds which escaped 
from the fusillade were marked down in 
a neighbouring patch of gorse, where 
they split up in all directions, to be put 
up later in pairs and solitary birds, with 
the help of the dogs. 

When Larry came to earth again an 
hour later, he found Captain Worthington 
gloating over thirty brace of birds, and 
in the very best of humours. His ruddy 
face was beaming with joy and good- 
fellowship, and he patted Larry on the 
shoulder in a most friendly fashion. 

“Splendid, my boy, splendid!” he 
chuckled, ‘‘ wonderful invention—mar- 
vellous! I never could see any use in 
the things before, but I’ve altered my 
opinion considerably. They certainly 
have no equal for partridge shooting, 
and, from the way you managed the 
machine in half a gale of wind, I should 
think they might be of some use in 
warfare. Come in and have a drink.” 

Larry had his drink while the old man 
expatiated to Cynthia on the marvellous 
uses to which an aeroplane, properly 
managed, might be put. 

“Talk about shooting partridges 
under a kite, my girl,” he said, “ why, 
it’s child’s play compared to an aero- 
plane, and I shall have to get my young 
friend to come over here next time I 
shoot.” 

“Only too delighted,’ murmured 
Larry, with a glance in Cynthia’s 
direction, 

“ And with regard to that little inter- 
view we had,” began Captain Worthing- 
ton, with a sudden clearance of his 
throat, ‘‘ perhaps I was a bit hasty. We 
live in rapidly changing times, and I 
may have become a bit out of date in 
my views. So if you two young people 
have anything to say to each other— 
br-r-r-r !—you’d better say it now, while 
I go and clean my gun in the smoking- 
room.” 
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AMESBURY ABBEY FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


BY P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A, 


In our pilgrimage in search of important 
houses that are changing their owners 
we will wander first into Wiltshire, a 
county that is peculiarly rich in interest- 
ing remains of past ages. To the 
antiquary this shire is a paradise, 
inasmuch as it has vast stretches of 
downland undisturbed by the plough or 
other methods of cultivation ; and these 
downs are covered with camps, barrows 
and earthworks, and strewed with im- 
plements of the primitive folk who lived 
on the high ground at a time when the 
valleys and wide waste of country were 
forest and swamp. Archeologists revel 
in earthworks and flints and in specula- 
ting on the age of that great work of the 
Neolithic folk, Stonehenge, deemed to be 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 
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We shall go very near to this presently. 
But we are specially interested in old 
houses, and of these Wiltshire possesses 


many grand examples. It is one of the 
richest in the whole of England in the 
remains of medieval and Renaissance 
domestic architecture. We find within 
its borders the noble manor houses of 
Great Chalfield and South Wraxall, 
Lacock Abbey, the gorgeous Wilton, the 
charming Longleat, Littlecote, with its 
associations of the Darrels, and a host 
of houses of the smaller manor house 
type which retain unspoilt their Tudor 
details. 

It is wonderfully attractive, this district 
of Salisbury Plain, possessing a 
wildness, a charm and beauty that is 
all its own ; and is especially appreciated 
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by those who have been bred and born 
in this down-land. They love the open 
country and like not the oppression 
of large woods and overshadowing hills, 
of restricting hedges and stone walls. 
They prefer to see their roads bounded 
solely by the crimson sainfoin, the 
flowering toad-flax and the slender 
wheat ; or to view them “ lying like 
a white thread across the Down,” as 
Lady Tennant sees them “ turning sickle- 
shaped towards the stack, built on the 
skyline. They learn to love the large 
ragged thorn hedges that define, here 
and there, the wide sheep tracks and the 
dew-ponds that lie filled with sky colour, 
on the green heights ; the grey shoulders 
of the upland set in such contrast with 
the lush greenness of the valley below ; 
the water meadows and the pollard 
stems; the square-towered churches ; 


the old mills with their rusty by-gone 
machinery and the wide-spanned barns. 
They grow to feel the eye may rest on 
these things, rest and find delight ; and 


in the low horizon, and the wealth of 
sky it brings ‘may feast as on the 
wideness of the sea.’ 

Having thus raised your expectations 
with regard to the attractions of the 
Plain we will journey to one of its most 
pleasing parts, and that is the village of 
Amesbury, christened by a great artist 
“The Golden Valley,” because he saw 
it in the spring when the whole country 
is ablaze with brilliant yellow flowers. 
And the reason why we have come here 
is to see the famous house 


AMESBURY ABBEY, 


of which Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., 
has decided to relinquish the ownership, 
and has placed it in the hands of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for sale by 
private treaty. Sir Edmund is the son 
of the third baronet, succeeded his father 
to the title and estates in 1899, was 
formerly Colonel of the 3rd Battalion of 
the Grenadier Guards and served in the 
Suakin Expedition. Lady Antrobus is 
the daughter of the late J. A. Sartoris, 
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Esq., of Hopsford Hall, Coventry, and 
is the author of an excellent guide to 
Amesbury and Stonehenge, to which we 
are greatly indebted for much valuable 
information. No other estate can boast 
of such an unique possession as that 
strange mysterious circle of majestic 
stones, Stonehenge, 

“Thou noblest monument of Albion’s isle.” 

This estate comprises nearly the whole 
of the parish of Amesbury together with 
Normanton Down in Wilsford parish, 
the total area being about 6,400 acres. 
Its story dates back to the very dawn 
of history. The Welsh triads speak of 
Amesbury as being the site, of a great 
monastery, where there were 2,400 holy 
men, and where the ceaseless round of 
prayer and praise was heard, one hundred 
monks officiating for every hour of the 
day and night in rotation. From this 
centre of Christianity in the middle of 
the fifth century issued forth a stream 
of preachers who evangelised the sur- 
rounding country. It is associated, too, 
with the early legend of the British King 
Arthur, and some historians even suggest 
that Ambrosius, who succeeded to the 
kingdom of Britain on the death of 
Vortigern in the year 465, a ruler of 
Roman extraction, whose chief strong- 
hold was at old Sarum, might have been 
this hero of romance. Some derive the 
name Amesbury (or Ambresbury as it 
used to be called) from Ambrosius, the 
land of Ambrosius. The chronicler, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, gives Amesbury 
Abbey as the place of beautiful golden- 
haired Queen Guinevere’s penitential 
retirement, and Tennyson sings : 

“Queen Guinevere had fled the Court, and sat 

There in the holy house at Almesbury.” 

The sameancient historianspeaks of the 
original monastery as having been founded 
by Ambrosius for 300 monks—the 
Welsh triads, as I have said, mention 
2,400, but the Celtic mind is given to 
exaggeration—and destroyed by the cruel 
Pagan Saxon, Gurmendus, who overran | 
all this country in the sixth century. 
Amesbury is mentioned also in Malory’s 
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“Morte D’Arthur,” wherein we are told 
that Sir Launcelot was charged in a 
dream to go to that nunnery where he 
would find Queen Guinevere dead, and 
to purvey a horse-bier and bring her 
corpse and bury it by her husband. 

_ All this is ancient history, and perhaps 
you love not old chronicles and forgotten 
lore. But I am bound to tell you about 
Amesbury Abbey. The old British 
monastery perished, wiped out by the 
inrush of pagan hordes of Saxons. I 
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a colony of Benedictine nuns was 
established there. For some time all 
went well, but about the middle of the 
12th century scandalous stories began 
to be circulated concerning the conduct 
of the nuns, and in 1177 Henry II. 
expelled them for dissolute living. 

In 1540 the abbey was dissolved and 
given by the ruthless King to the worth- 
less Edward, Earl of Hertford, afterwards 
Protector Somerset, who for his crimes 
ended his life on the scaffold, when the 
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could tell you the legend of the 
treacherous slaughter of 460 earls and 
noblemen of Britain who were slain by 
Hengist at a conference near the Abbey 
of Ambri (that is Ambresbury or 
Amesbury) and buried in the convent 
graveyard. We are on safe ground 
when we state that the abbey was 
re-founded by Queen Elfrida about 
980 as an act of penance to expiate 
the treacherous murder of her step- 
son at the gate of Corfe Castle, and 
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estate reverted to the Crown. Queen 
Elizabeth granted it to his son Edward 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford. There is a 
romantic tale, told by Lady Antrobus, 
about his bride who had jilted Sir George 
Rodney; and he for sake of love 
committed suicide at the feet of the 
lady on the occasion of her home-coming. 
A reminder of this lady is inscribed on 
the bell she gave to the church : 


“ Be stronge in faythe, prayes God well. 
Frances, Countess Hertford’s bell.” 
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Amongst other noble owners were the 
Bruces, Carletons, and Queensberrys. 
The charming Duchess, 

“ Kitty, beautiful and young 
And wild as colt untamed,” 
known as “Sa Singularité,”’ lived here 
and befriended the poet Gay, and 
incurring thereby the displeasure of 
George II. in the matter of the Beggar's 
Opera, was forbidden the Court. 
Her letter to the King is a model of 
sarcasm and wit. The estate descended 
to “ Old QO,” the fourth Duke of Queens- 
berry, who was created Baron Douglas 
of Ambresbury, taking the title from 
this place. Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
Bart., purchased the property in 1824, 
and it is now owned by his great-great- 
nephew. 

There are no traces of the monastic 
buildings above ground at the present 
time. They were probably pulled down 
in the time of Charles I. when Inigo 
Jones designed a fine mansion in the 
Palladian style, which design was 
executed by his nephew, Webb. This 
was added to by the Queensberrys who 
built a beautiful bridge across the Avon. 
The house fell into decay and was for 
many years uninhabited. The present 
owner’s grandfather, Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, finding it impossible to restore 
it, pulled it down in 1838, and built the 
existing one after the old model, the 
architect being Hopper. It has a very 
stately and magnificent appearance. 
The principal appartments are on the 
first floor, the entrance is beneath a 
very fine porte cochére, and there are 
about thirty-four bedrooms. 

The gardens and grounds have a 
charming old-world beauty and are 
bounded by the river Avon, spanned by 
a Palladian bridge. They are finely 
timbered. Buried in the woods on the 
banks of the river is a charming Chinese 
summerhouse, and a curiosity in the 
grounds is a cave or artificial stone room, 
in the centre of a high bank, overlooking 
the Avon, cut into a fantastic shape, and 
known as “ the Diamond.” It was here 
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that Gay wrote the book of the Beggars’ 
Opera. It is curious to note that the 
least poetical of poets—those of the 18th 
century—loved to surround themselves. 
with the picturesque paraphernalia of 
inspiration, and Gay, with this cave of 
his, like Shenstone with his grottoes, 
naturally belongs to the age which built 
sham ruins in its gardens. 

There is an interesting building or 
lodge called Kent House in the grounds 
near the fine Palladian gates, which 
probably is of the same date as the house 
designed by Inigo Jones. Much else 
might be recorded about Amesbury. 
There is excellent shooting and fishing, 
and the antiquary can find many objects 
of unique interest in the Seven Barrows 
and other prehistoric relics that abound 
on the estate, including Stonehenge. 
Amesbury has so many attractions that 
we should like to linger longer in its 
vicinity ; but we have other houses to 
visit this month, and we must hasten on. 

In the adjoining county of Berks there 
is an attractive house, known as 


WARFIELD GROVE, 


situate in the charming village of War- 
field. It is the property of Sir George 
Pigot, who has entrusted the sale of it 
by private treaty to Messrs. Winkworth 
and Co. Warfield is part of the old 
Forest of Windsor, and the church, with 
much land here, was granted to the Priory 
of Hurley on the banks of the Thames 
near Maidenhead. Warfield sounds war- 
like, but it was anciently known as 
Warefield. The church is a particularly 
interesting 14th century building, with 
its wooden and stone screens, niches, and 
canopy work, sedilia, piscina, and bits of 
old painted glass, evidences of the work 
of the monks of Hurley. Warfield Grove 
is believed to stand upon the site of their 
Grange, and part of the coal houses of 
the mansion probably formed a portion | 
of the monastic buildings. The present 
house was mainly constructed in the 
time of Queen Anne. In the 18th 
century it was the home of Admiral Sir 
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George Bowyer, who sold it to Sir John of Sir George Pigot, 5th Baronet of 
Coxe Hippesley, Bart. The Hippesleys Patshull, who has now decided to dispose 
are an old Berkshire family and were also of the old house. It is a good example 


CHINESE SUMMER HOUSE, AMESBURY ABBEY. 


settled at Sparsholt, where they still of the style of domestic architecture that 
remain. flourished in the reign of Queen Anne 
It has been for some time the residence and that gave birth to many notable 
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edifices. It is three storeys in height, 
and several large bays, circular or pen- 
tagonal in plan, jut out from the surface 
of the walls which are covered with 
climbing plants. The vestibule at the 
entrance is oblong and has a charming 
shell porch of Queen Anne type. In 
the dining room there is a carved wood 
mantelpiece of the early Georgian period, 
the shaped jambs being decorated with 
carved floral and other designs, and the 
boldly-carved frieze representing Ceres. 
The dining room is decorated in the 
classical manner with Ionic pilasters and 
egg and tongue cornice. There is some 
valuable tapestry in this room, which 
will not pass to the new owner. 

Another noticeable feature of the house 
is the fine oak Queen Anne staircase with 
its characteristic fluted, twisted, and 
reeded balusters supporting the handrail , 
the newel posts being in the form of a 
Corinthian column. These Queen Anne 


houses are very charming and restful, 
they usually contain good sound work 


such as this staircase and are admir- 
ably proportioned. The grounds are in 
keeping with the house, and are orna- 
mented by grand old forest trees and a 
great variety of timber. There are 
splendid old elms, Indian cedar, limes, 
yews, laurel and holly hedges. It is 
seldom such a variety of trees and shrubs 
is seen, and a very charming feature of 
the estate is the lake in the park covering 
about five acres, with its boat-house. In 
summer days it is pleasant to row upon 
this quiet water, bask in the shade of the 
trees and watch the swans ; and experi- 
ence tells us that when frost comes it is 
an ideal lake for skating. We must 
mention, also, the walled kitchen garden, 
with its vineries, peach house, and green- 
house. The whole property extends to 
about 124 acres, and its proximity to 
London and Windsor may be an addi- 
tional attraction to some who may be 
seeking a new dwelling. 

Included in the estate is a very 
interesting farmhouse. It is known as 
Haley or Hailey Green Farm, but it is 
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indeed the old manor house of the 
Stavertons, an ancient Berkshire and 
Warfield family whose burial place is in 
the north aisle of the chancel of the 
church. The heiress of this family (there 
being no son) brought the property by 
marriage to Henry Neville, the political 
writer, who having no children left it to 
his nephew, Grey Neville, the ancestor 
of Lord Braybrooke who owns the chief 
manor. This is an old brick and timber 
structure surrounded by a moat, and is 
worthy of being restored to its former 
dignity. 

Taking leave of Berkshire we fly across 
Buckinghamshire to Hertfordshire, and 
there discover at Stevenage a delightful 
old-fashioned house that is seeking a 
new owner (if it has not yet found one). 
This is 

WYMONDLEY HOUvwsE, 


for which Messrs. Collins & Collins are 
acting as sole agents on behalf of the 
executors of the late Mr. J. W. 
Courtenay. Legends connecting houses 
with old monasteries are always cherished 
and generally have some substratum of 
truth. There was a monastic house at 
Little Wymondley, and it is generally 
believed that the older portion of this 
building of Wymondley House was part 
of it. There is a walk running round the 
property known as the “‘ Monks’ Walk.” 
But all this is conjectural. We are on 
surer historical ground when we read 
that the house was at one time the 
residence of John Pym, the Parliamen- 
tarian statesman in the reign of Charles I. 
This is not the place to dwell on his 
stormy and eventful life. He was a great 
party leader, was strongly opposed 
to the illegal measures of the government 
and took a prominent part in the im- 
peachment of Strafford and Laud; the 
old house at Wymondley must have 
witnessed many an anxious struggle, 
many secret meetings of his supporters, 
many sleepless nights while he tried to 
solve the complicated religious and 
political problems which were struggling 
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FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


for solution. He was the founder of 
party government in England, but 
whether he was a benefactor for so doing 
we in this age have doubts. Charles I. 
attempted to seize him with four other 
members on January 4th, 1642, as the 
chief opponent of the royal cause. He 
did not live to take part in the Civil War ; 
worn out by the strain of constant 
and agitating work, his health broke 
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acres. Most of the house is built in the 
early Georgian style with some additions 
of recent date, It is a three-storeyed 
building with an entrance porch and 
large winter garden on the entrance 
front. The dining room is a very 
charming chamber, decorated in white 
in the French style, the walls being 
panelled in silk, the ceiling decorated in 
gold, and there is a beautiful French 


WYMONDLEY HOUSE. 


down ; he died in 1643 and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Little is known of the occupants of 
Wymondley House after Pym’s death. 
In 1799 it became the principal academy 
for the education of Presbyterian 
ministers, and there is still an interesting 
relic of this period of its history in the 
shape of the private chapel used by them 
attached to the house. 

The property consists of about twenty 


THE GARDEN FRONT 


fireplace supported by pillars. There is 
a music room with minstrels’ gallery, 
and a noble dining room with panelled 
walls and ceiling, and a painted frieze 
depicting scenes from ‘‘ The Merry Wives 


of Windsor.”” From this room you pass 
into a very fine winter garden supported 
by Ionic marble columns, and having an 
alabaster marble balcony. We have no 
space for the descriptions of the many 
other attractions of this house and its 
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surroundings, its lawns and herbaceous 
borders, its summer houses and lily pond, 
its greenhouses, pergola, fernery, and 
much else. The spirit of Puritanical 


Pym, we fear, would scarcely rest quiet 
amid all the splendour of his old home. 

We must now fly to “ Bonny Scotland” 
and there discover a remarkably fine 
estate extending over 27,000 acres which 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are 
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barony created in 1906, prior to which 
date he was Sir Edward Arthur Cole- 
brooke, fifth Baronet (created 1759), 
Lord-in-waiting to King Edward and 
Captain Gentleman-at-arms. 

The Scottish estates which are here 
described and which constitute the 
barony of Crawford and Crawfordjohn, 
afford excellent grouse shooting and 
fishing in the Clyde. This Abington 


WYMONDLEY HOUSE. 


offering for sale by private treaty. This 
property is known as 


THE ABINGTON ESTATES, 


situated at Abington, Crawford, Craw- 
fordjohn, and Evanfort, in the county 
of Lanark. The owner who is seeking 
to be relieved of the cares of this vast 
property is Lord Colebrooke. It will be 
remembered that the owner is the first 
Baron Colebrooke of Stebunheath, a 


THE DINING ROOM 


property is well known as one of the 
best sporting estates in the Lowlands of 
Scotland. Five thousand acres form the 
agricultural portion of the estate and 
provide a large number of prosperous 
farms, and much land is devoted to 
sheep grazing. The whole is beautifully 
situated for residential purposes. Craw- 
ford village is a favourite summer resort, 
and the greater part of it and all the 
villages of Abington and Crawfordjohn 
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FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE 


are included in the sale. The property is 
situated on the main road from the south 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh and on the 
West Coast main line to the north. But 
our principal interest is in houses, and 
there are two important ones on the 
estate. 

The old Abington House was destroyed 
by fire ten years ago, since which time 
Glengonnard House has been enlarged 
and altered in order to provide a suitable 
seat for Lord Colebrooke, where he has 
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framework of old-fashioned gardens. 
A stream runs through the grounds 
spanned by a bridge. There is.a stone- 
built pergola clad with honeysuckle, 
summerhouses, a range of formal terrace 
gardens, and the bowling greens and 
lawns, woodland walks, rose gardens, and 
a quaint heather house or sports’ room 
especially pleased the royal guests. A 
duck decoy is also a feature of the 
grounds. 

From the modern Glengonnard it is 


GLENGONNARD HOUSE 


had the honour of entertaining his late 
Majesty King Edward VII. and his 


Majesty King George. It is not an 
imposing baronial mansion with circular 
cone-capped towers, but a_ pleasant 
modern house, two storeys in height, 
gabled and conveniently arranged, having 
a separate self-contained wing, including 
a fine library, which King Edward 
especially enjoyed during his sojourn in 
1906. The house is approached by long 
avenues, and is set in the midst of a 


interesting to turn to the ancient 
Gilkerscleugh House, constructed origin- 
ally in the early part of the 17th century. 
It is described as a shooting lodge, but 
is worthy of a more distinguished 
description. It is an admirable specimen 
of the smaller type of the Scottish 
domestic architecture of the period when 
English squires were rearing their 
Jacobean manor houses, and Longleat 
and other great mansions in England 
were being raised. The Scottish style 
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approximated more closely to the French 
chateau than to the English manor 
house. Historically Scotland was more 


intimately connected with France at that 
time than with her southern neighbour, 
and we have seen houses in Scotland of 
that period which might have been 
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ancient winding stone stairs, dining room, 
drawing room, smoking room with 
original panelling, dated 1629; and 
modern comforts have required electric 
lighting and the introduction of many 
conveniences which must have surprised 
the ancient walls and the ghosts of its 


GILKERSCLEUGH HOUSE 


transported from the valley of the Loire, 
so nearly are they akin. 

This Gilkerscleugh House has a cone- 
rovfed tower, steeply sloping roof and 
gables with crow-steps, a dignified little 
porch surmounted by a stone balustrade ; 
within there is a _ panelled hall, 


former inhabitants. The gardens and 
grounds are in keeping with the old 
house. 


With this description of one of 


Scotland’s most important estates, we 
must conclude our wanderings. 
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A COMPETITION. 


FIRST PRIZE - 50 GUINEAS THIRD PRIZE - - 10 GUINEAS 
SECOND PRIZE- 20 GUINEAS FOURTH PRIZE - 5 GUINEAS 


and 15 Consolation Prizes of One Guinea each to those who do best after the four 
prizes have been allotted. In the event of a tie for any prize, it will be divided. 


PARTICULARS OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors are to name ten flat race horses who they think it will be most 
profitable to follow from the opening of the season at Lincoln, on March 23, till 
the end of the Ascot Meeting, June 19th, the matter of profit appearing by an 
imaginary bet of asovereign on each of them, to win only, every time one starts. The 
prize for the selector whose ten horses win most money, when backed each for the 
sovereign aforesaid, will be 50 guineas; the other prizes will be distributed in order. 
There is no entrance fee, but competitors must fill in their selections on this form, 
detach the page from the Magazine, and post in time to reach this office by the 
first post on March 23, so that the forms are received before racing begins. For 
foreign readers a further extension of time is allowed. If this form is posted 
before March 23, the post-mark on the envelope will be accepted as evidence of 
dispatch. Any number of selections, of course on separate forms, cut from this 
Magazine, may be sent by the same competitor. Horses’ names must be written 
in alphabetical order. 


The Editor’s decision, which will be based on the starting prices as given in 
the ‘* Sporting Chronicle,’”’ must be accepted as final and legally binding, and 
forms can only be received on this condition. 

All forms must be addressed— 

COMPETITION, 
**Badminton Magazine,”’ 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C, 


NAME OF HORSE SELECTED 


10 
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For SPORTSMEN. 
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179 *181°18 STIS: Feweller? 
gests Fe Cease 


LONDON WNanufacturer; 


Green Morocco, 
Silver Mounts and 
Pencils .. £330 


Gold Mounts and 
Pencils .. £9 9 0 


Finest Pigskin, 
Silver Gilt Mounts 
and Pencils £3 126 


Gold Mounts and 
Pencils . £9 15 0 


combine” Bank 

ombine an y 

No. v 1078—Viekery’s Minute Record- Note Letter Case Jogeneekgs: 

ing Chronograph Watch, Thoroughly and Betting Book, 
Reliable Lever Movements. with Pencil, 


18-ct. Gold 1815 O 


Very Useful Present for Racing Man. 


INVALUABLE FOR ALL IN THE 
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“BADMINTON” 


MaGazine OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


COMPETITION 


(See page 447). 


No matter how well-informed you may be on Racing matters, you should seek the help of 
“ Racing-Up-To-Date,” the reliable record of Flat Racing, Steeplechasing, etc., in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and France. It is carefully indexed with full pedigrees from Nov. 25th, 1912, 
-to Dec. 31st, 1913. It is such a complete record of the most recent performances of many promi- 
sing horses that your task of selecting ten for the Competition would be considerably lightened: 


chronicee RACING-UP-TO-DATE 


Yearly Part—Second Edition. ONE SHILLING 


FROM 
‘SPORTING CHRONICLE,’ 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C., or Withy Grove, Manchester 
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A 40 H.P, SILENT DAIMLER CONVERTED BY ITS OWNER INTO A TOURING CARAVAN 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. 


INDIRECT DURING a speech made at a 
BENEFITS dinner in a big northern city 
quite recently a very in- 
genious point was made in the favour 
of motors. It was certainly new to many 
of the company. The speaker was a 
man who has achieved a considerable 
reputation as a housing expert, and he 
stated that, during recent years, he 
had seen many big houses letting at 
rentals of between £100 and £300 per 
annum, on the outskirts of the town, 
become vacant and lapse into a neglected 
state. This had, he said, been attributed 
to the motor car—in many cases quite 
rightly. It was generally overlooked, 
however, that this movement of the 
wealthier classes had enabled the owners 
of these big houses to convert them into 
very suitable flats and residences for 
people earning smaller incomes than did 
the previous inhabitants. 
This did not necessarily mean that the 


BERRY 


owners were obliged to accept a smaller 
annual return, for the combined rentals 
amounted to an equal amount to that 
previously received. In addition, many 
people had been enabled to remove from 
the over-crowded central districts of the 
towns, and to take up their residences 
in the healthier outskirts. 

Certainly the argument sounds rather 
like unto that whereby a certain fox- 
hunting vicar proved that the hunting 
was really good for the fox. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that the 
vicar made out quite a good case for his 
contention. 

I have rather wandered off the subject 
on which these paragraphs were 
to be written. Whilst driving to the 
North last week, I called in to see a 
friend who is handling a big estate in 
the Midlands. He remarked that the 
scope of the motor was an ever-increasing 
one. 
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“We use them for all sorts of 
purposes,” he said. It would make 
you open your eyes if you only 
had a slight idea of the general work 
which they have to do! Private work 
for the house, big car to run up to town, 
smaller chap to take the kiddies out, big 
cars and brakes for the visitors, heavier 
machines for estate work—we tried 
converting one or two of the old touring 
cars for that job in the early days, but 
they were never really satisfactory— 
agricultural motors—all petrol driven— 
shooting brakes, altogether, in fact, we 
have fourteen machines pretty constantly 
employed. 

“ The chief was thinking of giving up 
some of the land until we tried the 


12 H.P. BERLIET TWO-SEATER IN PICTURESQUE 
SURROUNDINGS 
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Amongst the relics to be seen at Coventry are the remains 
of several City Gates, the finest of which is undoubtedly 
the Cook Street Gate shown in above illustration. The 
comments of the old time gate-keeper could he but see the 
Daimler passing }through his ‘ charge,’ would be interesting. 


machines, but we’re making our expenses 
out of most of it now. Some of that land 
over the hill there,’ he waved his hand 
largely, ‘‘ used to cost us something like 
five shillings an acre to break. We have 
a little single-cylinder air-cooled plough 
now that turns it over for less than 
tenpence. 

“There is no special skill required in 
order to handle the motors, but we find 
a certain difficulty in getting the older’ 
men to look favourably on the departure. 
The lads are keen, and get into what is 
required very quickly. As a matter of 
fact the motor as applied to the farm has 
given landowners a new lease of life.” 

* * * * * 
WORM AND BEVEL After all the best proof 
GEARING of the pudding is now, 
as ever, in the eating 
thereof. That is what they told me at 
the Daimler factory during my visit, not 
so very long ago, when I ventured a 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


modest request for information ve worm 
gearing. Now and again we are con- 
fronted with some startling change of 
design which emanates from the Coventry 
factory, and in about the space of a week 
most motor men have taken sides, and 
are prepared to laud the departure to 
the skies or to condemn it utterly. Such 
is what happens to the changes in design 
which are definitely adopted. But how 
about the many experiments which are 
carried on in the factory and which are, 
for some reason or other, regarded as 
unsatisfactory ? Such experiments are 
not entered into for the love of the thing, 
and they all cost a lot of money. It 
takes a very enterprising concern to 
spend a few thousand pounds on some 
experiment and then to reject it as being 
unlikely to give satisfaction in service. 
That is the reason why the Daimler 
departures are given such close attention 
when they are announced. Everyone at 
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all interested in the development of the 
modern car knows at once that there is 
some sound reason for the introduction, 
and that it has been well tried out in the 
shops before it is placed on the market. 

So with worm-gearing. 

So far as gearing applied to the back- 
axle of cars is concerned our wants. are 
comparatively few and simple. We want 
quietness in running, long life, low cost 
of upkeep, clean design and small initial 
cost. Given these features, and few of 
us mind whether the back-axles of our 
cars be bevel or worm-driven. 

Low efficiency has been the bugbear of 
the designer of worm-gearing for many 
years. From an engineering view-point 
there is no question as to which is the 
best type of gearing, given that the ideas 
of the designer can satisfactorily be 
carried out. 

Mr. F. W. Lanchester was the first 
man successfully to use worm-gearing 


A COLONIAL RELIABILITY TRIAL. THIS ILLUSTRATION—-WHICH HAS NOT BEEN FAKED IN ANY WAY— 
SHOWS A 20 H.P. VAUXHALL CROSSING THE CONWAY RIVER IN NEW ZEALAND 
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for motor-car propulsion. When the 
Daimler people had fully made up their 
mind as to the advantages offered by 
that type of drive they at once secured 
the services of this gentleman. Many 
manufacturers were, even in the early 
days, experimenting with worm-driven 
back axles. Owing to the general lack 
of facilities in the machine shops for the 
turning out of the work they were forced 
to return to the bevel, which did not 
present such constructional difficulties. 
Some of these early attempts at worm 
drive were placed on the market, 
and did much to prejudice the average 
user against the employment of worm- 
driven back axles. 

Let us consider the advantages offered 
by this type of gear if it be satisfactorily 
designed and constructed. First, the 
power transmission is smooth and 
uniform; secondly, it is very much 


quieter than even the _best-designed 
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bevel; thirdly, its life is longer, and 
there is not the same necessity for 
frequent adjustment; and fourthly, the 
overload capacity is greater. The teeth 
of the Daimler-Lanchester worm gear 
are of a form mutually adapted to each 
other, and they are fully entered during 
the whole period of their engagement. 
Further, in this type of gear the load is 
distributed over three teeth. In some 
other worm-gears on the market the 
whole of the load is taken by one tooth 
at atime. By reason of the tooth shape 
employed, the lubrication on the Daimler 
gearing leaves nothing to be desired ; 
the area of oil-pressure moves right 
across the face of the tooth, and so there 
is a constant supply of oil to the regions 
of highest pressure. 

Under ordinary working conditions 
this type of gear gives an efficiency of 
95 per cent. The company claims, and 
with some justification, that under 


HALLEY’S INDUSTRIAL MOTORS OF YOKER, GLASGOW, ARE MANUFACTURERS OF SHOOTING BRAKES 
AND SIMILAR VEHICLES 
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DENNIS BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD, ALSO MAKE SHOOTING BRAKES AND SIMILAR VEHICLES FOR HOUSE 
AND ESTATE WORK 


normal running conditions the Daimler 
worm-gearing will outlast bevels, with 
the difference that no matter how badly 
the worm-gearing is worn, within reason- 
able limits, the gears will run as quietly 
as when new. In practice this is, perhaps, 
why so many of us prefer old Daimlers to 
new—well, never mind ! 


* * * * * 


AN ENGINE I have. recently had an 
STARTER opportunity of trying an 
engine starter which is the 
invention of Mr. S. W. Rushmore, of 
Rushmore Lamps, Ltd. This unit is 
specially designed solely for the purpose 
of starting the engine. The following 
explanation will help to make clear the 
working of this ingenious device. 


The starter is arranged to act directly 
on the engine through the medium of a 
pinion and a toothed ring formed on the 
periphery of the flywheel. The means 
adopted for meshing the gear are 
interesting. This operation depends on 
the application of a well-known electro- 
magnetic principle, namely, that an 
armature will always adjust itself 
symmetrically in the magnetic field 
created by the field magnets. In other 

EE2 


words, the armature is pulled into a 
central position. The engine is started 
by the depression of a foot-button 
switch, which operation allows current 
from the battery to pass to the pole 
pieces. As these pieces become energised 
they exert a powerful endwise pull on the 
armature. The power of a compression 
spring is overcome by this means; the 
pinion is brought into gear with the 
flywheel, and by its rotatory motion the 
engine is started. 

When this operation has been success- 
fully effected, the question of the 
disengagement of the starter has next 
to be considered. One would at first 
imagine this to be a simple matter 
provided for by the end movement of 
the armature. Such an arrangement, 
however, would possess a serious dis- 
advantage, for it is impossible to rely 
on the switch movement to ensure the 
disengagement of the gears after the 
engine has started. The acceleration of 
the flywheel is generally so rapid that 
the motor would, in all probability, be 
destroyed by centrifugal action, whilst 
the noise created would also be a dis- 
advantage. 

The difficulty has been overcome in a 
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simple and ingenious manner by taking 
advantage of the electrical principles 
employed. Like all series motors, the 
starter ‘‘races’’ when the load is 
removed. When the engine turns over 
under its own power the motor accelerates 
as rapidly as the engine. The resultant 
increase in the counter electro-motive 
force that takes place instantly reduces 
the starting current to a comparatively 
small amount, so small in amount, 
indeed, that the field poles can no longer 
hold the armature against the pressure 
of the spring. The pinion thus slips 
quietly out of engagement before the 
flywheel increases its speed to any 
appreciable extent. The motor then 
continues to run in the disengaged 
position until the switch button is 
released, this operation being performed 
by the driver as soon as the car is under 
way. The current consumption under 
this conditicn is too small to enable the 
pole pieces to exert a pull greater than 
the strength of the compression spring, 
so that the latter maintains the pinion 
out of mesh when the motor is running 
idle. To prevent any risk of its being 
brought back into contact with the 
rapid-moving flywheel, the switch is so 
arranged that, on its return movement, 
the connection to the battery is broken 
before the shunt circuit across the 
armature is again restored. 
* * * * 

MOTORING My friend Mr. A. E. Berriman, 

who occupies the position of 
chief engineer to the Daimler Company, 
has written a book. Of course, he has 
had other troubles as well—I think that 
this is not his first attempt of the kind— 
and the thanks of all everyday motorists 
are due to him for the latest effort. Now, 
there are many pitfalls into which 
Mr. Berriman could easily have fallen. 
First, he is a sound technical man, 
and secondly, he has much enthusiasm. 
Such a combination possesses an un- 
limited capacity for harm. The technical 
man attempting to explain his point of 
view to the layman usually succeeds in 
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wasting much good paper and ink 
and in becoming an _ unmitigated 
nuisance. Far from making himself 
clear to his reader he generally succeeds 
in creating an atmosphere of mental fog, 
and in leaving the impression that his 
own knowledge of his subject is vague, 
to say the least. 

But Mr. Berriman has written a good 
book, and one that deserves to be read by 
every owner-driver of a car. ‘“‘I have 


THE ‘‘ LATEST MADE ”’ VICTOR TYRE RECRUIT, 
MR. A. F. WILDING 


endeavoured,” he says, “to depict 
general principles rather than to describe 
particular practice in detail.” 
And he has succeeded. The chapters 
headed “‘ Choice and Upkeep of a Car,”’ 
“The Fundamental Component Parts ot 
a Car,” ‘‘ How to Drive a Car,” ‘‘ The 
Petrol Engine,” ‘‘ The Magneto,” are a 
sheer joy, so far as their wording is 
concerned. One never feels that the 
author is writing to fill space: He knows 
what to leave out and which features 
call for somewhat detailed explanations. 
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The illustrations are the clearest which 
it has been my lot to inspect for some 
little time, and if only to read the 
author’s opinions of modern engines the 
book is worth purchasing. Of course, 
no one can expect to become familiar 
with the mechanism of a modern car 
from the study of books alone; but the 
man who devotes a few hours to that 
with the title of ‘ Motoring,’ will have 
obtained a_ better idea of matters 
generally than he would by reading 
half-a-dozen other text-books which 
could be named. The volume deserves 
a prominent place on the bookshelves of 
every motorist. 


THE” BELGIAN The race for the Belgian 
GRAND PRIX Grand Prix will be held on 

the 25th and 26th July 
next. The Royal Automobile Club de 
Belgique has just issued the rules 
governing the race. Each day’s race will 
be over a distance of between 470 and 
500 miles, and manufacturers will be 
permitted to enter four cars in each class. 
The first day’s racing will be limited to 
cars having a maximum cylinder capacity 
of 2,500 c.c., and these will compete 
for the Coupe du Roi des Belges. The 
second day will be given up to the race 
for cars having a cylinder capacity of 
up to 4,500 c.c. Entries must be in by 
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30th April, but later entries can be made 
up to the 30th June on payment of an 
entrance fee increased by 50 per cent. 
An exception will be made in the case of 
cars entered for the French Grand Prix, 
which can be entered up till July 15th 
at ordinary fees. A mechanic must be 
carried on all competing cars, in addition 
to the driver. If wind-cutting bodies be 
employed no part must extend more 
than eight inches beyond the rear ends 
of the springs or dumb irons. Repairs 
must be carried out by the driver and 
mechanic and with materials carried on 
the car. Detachable rims and wheels 
will be permitted. 


The race for the smaller engined cars 
will be limited to teams of three, and a 
minimum weight to be carried is fixed 
in accordance with the engine capacity. 
This is from 1l1lcwts., for 1,500 c.c., 
cars, to 15 cwts., for cars of 2,500 c.c., 
capacity. The race for cars of the 
latter class comprises several special 
conditions. A minimum average speed 


in proportion to the engine capacity, 
ranging from 40m.p.h., for engines of 
1,200 c.c., to 47m.p.h., for 2,500 c.c., 
engines will be required, this minimum 
having to be maintained on each 


circuit. 
* * * 


* * 
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THE CAR MAGNIFICENT. MONEY CANNOT BUY A BETTER MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION—SO FAR AS CARS 
ARE CONCERNED—THAN THE 1914 SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX 


A VICTOR TYRE Mr. A. F. Wilding, the 
RECRUIT lawn tennis champion 
of the world, has joined 

the Victor Tyre Co. as Continental 
manager, and he is now touring Europe 
on the Company’s business. Mr. 
Wilding’s victory over the young 
American champion McLoughlin at 


Wimbledon last year is still fresh in 


the public memory. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Wilding is the only man 
who has ever held the world’s champion- 
ship on grass, hard court, and covered 
court at the same time. A famous 
sportsman and a famous tyre would 
about seem to sum up the situation. 


B.S.A. The number of car 
MOTOR CYCLES owners who are pur- 
chasing motor cycles is 

a constantly increasing one. For the 
solo run to the links and similar journeys 
the motor cycle can hardly be excelled. 
The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., 
has sent to me particulars of its latest 
models. The free-engine model is 
ideal for solo work, while the chain- 
cum-belt, with 3-speed countershaft 
gear, is an excellent machin: for either 
solo or sidecar purposes. The 4 h.p., 


chain-driven machine with three-speed 
countershaft gear, is very popular with 
motor cyclists of experience. The high 
power developed by this machine makes 
it extremely suitable for sidecar touring 
purposes, no hill proving too much for 
the machine to climb with two pas- 
sengers and touring equipment “ up.” 


THE SMITH FOUR-JET CARBURETTER HAS BEEN 
ADAPTED AS STANDARD BY MANY 
WELL-KNOWN CAR MANUFACTURERS 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


A CHRONICLE OF CHANGES. 

A POSITIVE revolution is in progress in 
the world of fashion, a revolution which 
is going to completely alter our attire 
and consequently to a certain extent 
our appearance also; but whether for 
the better or otherwise remains to be 
proved by the actual wear of the new 
gowns and wraps and hats which are 
now awaiting our choice. 

And, incidentally, before 
anyone attempts to try on 
the said new hats, it is 
most necessary that the 
coiffure should be arranged 
in the new way which, 
inasmuch as it demands 
alike more skill] and more 
hair, is going to mean a 
belated but rich harvest 
for the hairdressers, who 
were at asad loss during 
all those months when 
every woman and girl ar- 
ranged her hair inthesame 
and simple way. 

Every new hat shows 
the hair, instead of hiding 
it to an extent which has 
undoubtedly resulted in a 
certain amount of care- 
lessness, in the daytime 
coiffure at any rate. But 
now that hats with the most diminutive 
of boat-shaped brims are so set on the 
head as to reveal the whole high sweep 
of hair on the left side, or that the 
picturesque Watteau-like creations are to 
be worn at an acute andeven impertinent 
angle, and held high aloft at the left side 
or at the back by a huge bandeau covered 
with a cluster of flowers or closely looped 
bow ends of glacé or velvet ribbon—well, 


THE HEIGHT OF FASHION IN 
HAIRDRESSING 


then it is obvious that a good deal of time 
and care must needs be devoted tothe hair 
and its arrangement in order to make it 
worthy of this full display, and also of 
some of the most extraordinarily pretty 
hats that have been prepared for our 
wearing. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
ribbons, softly coloured and curled ostrich 
feathers will sometimes be used to cover 

the bandeaux of the Wat- 

teau and Empire hats, 
whose only out ward 
adornment will then con- 
sist of an encircling twist 
and bow of velvet ribbon. 

But when, on the other 
, hand, ribbons are looped 

beneath the brim, the 

plateau of straw will per- 
haps bear the light and 
lovely burden of tiny, 
closely-clustered flowers, 
connected by trails of 
golden wheat-ears, or else 
little bunches of fruit and 
flowers, cherries, plums, 
tiny oranges, and apples, 
being chosen for this 
paiticular and rather 
pretty purpose. 
As regards the other 
less extreme and rather 
more becoming shapes, there are, literally, 
scores of different sizes and styles and 
schemes of trimmings. 

There are hats of soft fine pedal and 
Tagel straw, and others of the new hard 
and brilliantly-shining variety which is 
going to become known to fame as 
, Liseret”’; and again, hats of soft 
plain satin and gros-grain and moire, or 
boldly patterned and brightly coloured 


. 
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plaid silks ; though these latter, I would 
warn you, are likely to become almost 
too speedily popular in their cheaper 
makes, and, therefore, may not figure 
among the new millinerial outfit of the 
really smart woman. 

All the same, if it can be chosen and 
worn at once—and then discarded as 
soon as such headgear becomes too 
general—there is a certain, and, indeed, 
considerable, fascination in a little hat 
covered in dark blue, green, white, red, 
and golden yellow plaid silk, its folds 
draped together at the back of the crown, 
and there knotted and twisted into a 
sort of stalk-like support for an outward 
flaring ornament of the silk, pleated into 
a fan-shaped fulness; and, in complete 
contrast to this aggressive addition, 
there dangle demurely over the front of 
the little boat-shaped brim, a tiny apple 
and just one still more diminutive cherry 
on a twig with a couple of leaves ! 

But though a considerable amount of 
fruit is being used in these and many 


other ways, it is primarily to be a season 
of flower trimmings in general, and roses 
in particular, the manner of their arrange- 
ment displaying not only much ingenuity, 


but also real artistry. As witness the 
placing of a single and brightly pink rose 
at the bottom of the veil of blue lace 
draping a sailor-shaped hat with a brim 
lining of blue straw and an outward 
covering of black satin and tulle, little 
upstanding frillings of the filmy fabric 
about the crown being narrowly edged 
with the blue straw, and another rose 
being fastened directly in front. 

And you must know that when the 
veil—which is a fixture on the hat, and 
capable of several different arrangements 
—is drawn down and fastened at the 
back of the neck, the one rose comes just 
beneath the left ear, and gives the most 
unexpected and delightfully pretty finish 
imaginable to the soft folds of lace. 

Tiny banksia roses are also being used 
to fasten chin-straps of narrow black 
velvet ribbon above one ear—but, indeed, 
there are any number of different 
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pertinesses and piquancies in the way of 
flower trimmings from which you can 
make your choice. 

Another novelty, not to say sensation, 
of the coming season, is the “ burnt” 
ostrich feather, whose name suggests the 
actual and somewhat ruthless treatment 
to which it has been subjected in order 
to give it the necessarily shadowy look. 
This burning, however, is only part of a 
lengthy and complicated process, which 
is sometimes completed by the dropping 
of the denuded but still decorative 
feathers intometallic solutions which leave 
them shimmering in gold, or silver, or 
bronze! Three or four such tall feathers 
will, perhaps, be set up in front of a 
black hat, where they will certainly look 
so smart as to make them worth all that 
preliminary trouble, to say nothing of 
the resulting expense ; but on the other 
hand, the tiniest possible little tips of 
burnished silver or gold will sometimes 
be clustered, two by two, at regular 
intervals all rourd the hat, either against 
the crown or on the extreme edge of the 
upturning brim, the pretty little things 
being held in position by a flat bow 
formed of the same metallic plumage. 

What next, one wonders ? 

And there is just the same amazing 
and somewhat bewildering variety in the 
way of gowns and wraps, whose present 
tendency to over-elaboration of style and 
detail must be regretfully proclaimed. 

Of course, all the new models are on 
probation at the moment, as it were, and 
it is doubtful whether some of them will 
meet with much enthusiasm, or even 
approval. For we have grown to love 
the long, simple, grace-giving lines of 
sleeves and skirts, and it is rather a trial 
to be called upon at a moment’s notice 
to “cut up ” our figures, and take inches 
off our apparent height, to say nothing 
of adding many more on to our 
actual width by eccentricities in the 
way of sleeves; by the bolero type of 
corsage as allied to extraordinarily deep 
belts or straightly-cut waistcoats; and 
then again by skirts, puffed pannier 
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fashion about the hips, outstanding 
beneath in frilled tunics, or a series 
of flounces, or still again being entwined 
with long-ended and marvellously-looped 
and heavily-tasselled sashes. 

When such dresses as these are 
completed, as they very frequently will 
be, with enormously full and flounced 
coats, the material in both cases being 
the all-triumphant taffetas—well, it does 
not require a very vivid imagination to 
realise that the average woman’s outline 
will be distinctly startling and not alto- 
gether beautiful, and that her appearance 
may, in some cases, be more provocative 
of amazement than admiration. But 
probably matters and modes will right 
themselves before the season has really 
started and there will eventually be a 
reaction in favour of simple—or, at any 
rate, comparatively simple—styles. 

In which case all will be well with us, 
and we shall be at once most fascinating 
as well as fashionable. For, certainly, 
fabrics and colourings are in our favour, 


the aforementioned and triumphant 
taffetas being available in such extra- 
ordinary variety that any woman can, if 
she so wishes, “‘ walk in silk attire’ the 
whole season through without the least 
suspicion of monotony. For there are 


plain taffetas of every imaginable 
colouring; shot taffetas which brings 
together three or four elusive and 
exquisite shadings, and then realises 
and accentuates just one of them 
in lining or trimming; again, taffetas 
sprigged over with the daintiest wee 
blossoms, or on the other hand, taffetas 
covered with a boldly patterned and 
coloured check, or else with groups of 
multi-coloured stripes, black, prune, blue, 
green, and ééte de Negre being thus brought 
together in one new silken gown, whose 
destined companion for life, or for out- 
door wear, is a little flounced coat of 
moire taffetas—by the way, this must 
be added to the above list and variety— 
whose dark green ground is shot with 
all the five soft colourings of the striped 
silk, which is then used to form the collar 
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and a quaint little p2cot-edged bow catch- 
ing the coat together just across the bust. 

In many cases—and costumes—how- 
ever, only the one variety of silk is used 
for the making of both the gown and 


AN EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY IN SILK SPORTS COATS 
(At Debenham & Freebody’s) 


the coat; then again, and quite in- 
dependent of the character or colouring 
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of the gown beneath, there will be all 
sorts of short or long, but always full and 
loose, wrap coats, in shot taffetas, or else 
in black silk or that other fashion- 
favoured fabric, black moire, relieved by 
frillings or facings of white, or brightened 
by linings of daringly-coloured foulard 
or crépe-de-chine, a cerise ground scat- 
tered over with brilliantly blue and 
purely white lilies of the valley, and 
rather voyant green foliage, being one 
representative design and lining. 

Fine faced cloth is also going to have 
its chance, as witness its use by Poiret 
for the making of one of his new wraps, 
a gorgeous cherry red colouring being 
effectively contrasted with an inner 
lining of black satin, and an outer and 
curiously folded scarf collar of black 
taffetas, finished off with a broidered and 
tasselled ornament of beads, pink and 
blue and gold. The wide sleeves are also 
bordered with folds of the black silk, 
which is finally used to outline the 
curved pocket flaps low down on either 
side, the whole thing being of a bold and 
-eautiful simplicity of line and scheme 
which is in very welcome contrast to the 
over-done frillings and furbelows of some 
of the new coat creations. 

If however you do not like 
taffetas, and regret the soft loveliness of 
charmeuse, you can console yourself with 
the up-to-date substitutes for the latter 
and temporarily-banished fabric—to wit, 
the very beautiful silk crépes which are 
being used for wraps as well as gowns, 
and, in such cases, provided with a satin 
lining of some vivid contrasting colour. 

But that you will have to indulge in 
a whole array of new garments of all 
kinds is already just as certain as that 
any number of dress allowances will be 
hopelessly overdrawn this season ! 


THE NEWEsT ASPECT—AND ATTRACTION 
—OF THE SPORTS COAT. 


The present craze for change has even 
extended to the sportswoman’s outfit, 
though, of course, in her case—and 
costumes—the restrictions of a most 
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necessary simplicity have, fortunately, 
prevented any lapses into those extremes 
of style which threaten to make this a 
season of somewhat freakish fashions. 

Because of this change you will, to 
begin with, be simply compelled to 
indulge in a new golf or sports coat— 
and, surely, never was compulsion more 
pleasant and welcome !-—this season’s 
models being smarter than any of their 
popular predecessors, as witness the 
portrait of one of the pure silken variety 
which is of practically the same fine 
texture and effect as a silk stocking, but 
with, of course, a special strength all its 
own. It is obtainable in plain colours, 
and also is frequently patterned with a 
distinctive check, formed of fine line 
stripes; and there is much smartness 
in schemes of stripes, likewise of the line 
variety, gathered together in closely- 
clustered groups, white showing up well 
on black or coloured grounds, though 
the reversal of this arrangement is 
equally attractive. 

Always, however, the long and _ be- 
comingly-shaped collar will be in plain 
silk, closely-fitting cuffs to match being 
a feature of the new model, which you 
must further know dispenses with any 
waist-belt, but, though quite complete 
and perfectly hanging without any such 
addition, is really destined to be finished 
off much more picturesquely with a 
loosely knotted and tasselled scarf, also 
of the plain silk. That the result is 
entirely and exceptionally attractive you 
will realise from the picture, though it is 
when you see the coats in their hundreds, 
and in the most amazing and beautiful 
variety of colourings, at Debenham and 
Freebody’s in Wigmore Street, that you 
will find them altogether irresistible. 

Incidentally, it is only at this par- 
ticular and famous place that you can 
see and obtain these new coats, which are 
quite an exclusive speciality of the 
firm, as are also the waistcoats which it 
is going to be considered correct to wear 
with the silk coats, the addition being 
as practically sensible and comfortable 
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as it is undoubtedly smart. For, of 
course, these waistcoats, while quite 
light and soft—being made oi the same 
fine pure silk as the coats—give extra 
protection just where it is most needed 
over the shoulders and the chest, while 
they provide further chances for 
telling colour contrasts, as, for example, 
when a soft grey silk coat opens over a 
waistcoat of 
brightest 
cerise, this 
inner flush 
of colour 
being then 
brought in- 
to outward 
prominence 
by the sash. 

There is 
any number 
of far more 
daring con- 
trasts,while, 
on the other 
hand, many 
women will 
be well con- 
tent simply 
to let the 
waistcoat 
match the 
coat in col- 
ouring as 
well as pat- 
terning, 
these little 
inner gar- 
ments being 
available in 
justthesame 
wonderful 
range of shades as the coats, though 
they only display the one checked pattern, 
which looks remarkably well, you will 
find, with the striped as well as the plain 
silk coats. 

So that one waistcoat can really be 
depended on to do duty with several 
different coats, even if the ideal scheme 
is to have complete sets, consisting of 


A PERFECT SHIRT FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 
(At Harrods) 
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coat, waistcoat, and sash, each carrying 
out some special scheme of colouring or 
contrasts. But the question of cost has 
to come under consideration, so let me 
prepare you at once for an outlay of 
6 guineas on the coat; 2 guineas for 
the waistcoat, and the same price for the 
sash—and a very reasonable sum total 
it is, for possessions which will ensure 
your comfort 
as well as your 
smartnessand 
up - to - date- 
ness for 
months to 
come, such 
coatsas these, 
of course, 
being permis- 
sible for many 
other pur- 
poses bes des 
actual sports, 
and, for one 
thing, being 
an absolutely 
essential item 
of the holiday 
seasons. 

In the end, 
you know, it 
always pays 
to get the 
best; and that 
these are the 
very best 
obtainable is 
guaranteed by 
Debenham’s 
name and the 
world-wide 
fame of their 
sports coats. 

If you want a little extra warmth in a 
coat for early and chilly Spring days, 
you will be interested to know that there 
are some in the same beautiful make of 
pure silk, in which, however, a double 
thread is used, with the result that you 
get some fascinating shot effects in their 
broken check patternings as well as the 
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aforementioned extra warmth. These 
new creations are further made distinc- 
tive by having a coat sleeve with open 
cuff, instead of one of the closely clinging 
jersey variety. They cost 8 guineas and 
are worth every shilling and pound of 
the price. 

Possibly some of you, too, may for an 
occasional change, at any rate, prefer a 
rather bolder scheme of patterning than 
these delicate line checks ; in which case 
you will surely be well suited by the 
Scot-h tartan designs of still another 
selection of new silken coats; one, for 
instance, blending black and yellow and 
red, though indeed all the well-known 
tartans will be available for choice by the 
time you see this news and can call at 
Wigmore Street, further additions to the 
already long list arriving daily, and the 
resulting display being eye-arresting and 
beautiful, to a degree which makes every 
woman who sees it all eagerness for the 
immediate possession of one or more of 
these desirable and_ decorative 
productions. 

For there is always the further possi- 
bility of slipping on one of these silxen 
coats over a lingerie blouse or shirt, and 
a plain tweed or serge skirt, and thereby 
making sure of one’s effective appearance 
in the house or hotel in the mornings, 
and moreover preventing many a chill 
and cold—and consequent bill ! 

Oh! you can be sure of getting the 
fullest possible use and value from any 
and every such sports coat, and so, when 
you succumb first to one, and then to 
another glorious colour scheme—one to 
be the more subdued but always smart 
black and white schemes— you can 
justify yourself, or propitiate the hus- 
band who pays, by proclaiming the 
actual and eventual economy of such 
purchases and possessions. 


Goop NEws—AND NOVELTIES—FOR 
GOLFERS. 
In fact, the sportswoman has very 
special reason to congratulate herself on 
the provision which has been made for 
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her this season, and will, I am sure, be 
particulaily appreciative of a new shirt 
which is one of Harrod’s many contri- 
butions to her comfort and her charm. 

Nothing like it has ever been available 
before, and though the illustration will 
give you a good idea of its shaping and 
its smartness, you want to see it in its 
actuality, at the Brompton Road—or 
have it sent to you on approval—to 
appreciate its lovely texture, and colour- 
ings which include some of the newest 
and brightest shadings, as well as the 
softer Saxe blues and the like, and the 
always necessary black and white and 
navy. 

It is made in a silken jersey-like fabric 
which is at one and the same time light 
and warm and beautifully supple and 
elastic, clinging softly to the figure, and 
yielding to every movement without the 
least strain in a way which—as accen- 
tuated by the cut of the armhole and 
sleeve—will be a real boon to the golfer. 
It is so absolutely sporting in its sim- 
plicity, too, with not a touch of trimming, 
but just the finish of down-turned collar 
(you will note that it leaves the neck 
‘quite free and yet does not display any 
extreme opening), closely-fitting cuffs, 
and a trio of buttons all in the same 
fabric; and I think you will consider 
that the moderation of the price of 29/6 
is not the least of its attractions. 

Certainly it will help to make it pos- 
sible for everyone, and everyone will 
surely want it. 

Now just a word of advice: a good 
thing, remember, deserves good treat- 
ment, so send your new shirt to the 
cleaner’s (Achille Serre can always be 
depended on, and the prices are most 
reasonable) instead of subjecting it to 
the washing ordeal, and then you will be 
rewarded by having it retain its smart- 
ness and shapeliness to the last day of a 
particularly long life. 

At Harrod’s they have washing shirts 
and blouses galore, too, at prices as low 
as 7/11, and you must also be sure 
to acquire at least one or, better still, 
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two, of the shirts in the new and beauti- covering is a necessity of comfort as well 

fully soft make of white pigué which is as of fashion for the sportswoman. 

going to be very much worn and which The very newest shapes are those 

certainly has everything in its favour  illustrated,the close fit of the turban toque 
being of practical benefit ina 
high wind as well as of ob- 
vious piquancy of effect ; the 
two bow ends, held in posi- 
tion by a little strap against 
the banding of stitched cloth 
at one side, being of the 
same leather, so that there is 
nothing tocome to any harm 
whatever the weather may 
be. The price in all colours 
is only 19/6. 

But that other shape, 
though somewhat more 
ordinary, will always be 
most popular, because it can 
be adjusted in any position 
to suit the occasion, and 


both as regards smartness and dura- 
bility. Quite admirably cut, with 
coat collar effects, Harrod’s price for 
these piqué shirts is only 8/11, so. 
of course, they will sell in their 
scores and hundreds. 
A good quality Jap silk shirt is 
also, and always a good investment, 
and these, as made with collar and 
revers of quite new and very becom- 
ing shaping, big pearl buttons for 
fastening, and a further finish of hem 
stitching, are procurable for 19/6; so 
that, you see, quite a goodly supply 
of new sports shirts can be obtained 
from Harrod’s for a most moderate 
outlay. 
Then you will have to go there, too, 
for your new straw or swéde hats. Or 
rather, I should say, and suéde, for, (At Harrod’s) 
whatever you may or may not 
acquire in the way of straw head- the wearer, and altogether be treated 
gear, a soft and simple suéde head- most unceremoniously without ever 
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showing any ill-effects. A little variation 
on last season’s shapes is shown, however, 
by the Tam-o-Shanter fulness of the 
crown and the particular curve of the 
brim, above which two bow loops of the 
leather are prettily visible. Here again 
you have a simply endless choice of 
colours, which will enable you to match 
any coat and costume, the price 
being always the same—to wit, 15/9. 
Harrod’s also have a special swéde travel- 
ling hat (18/9 this) which is quite ideal 
for its purpose, the fulness of the crown 
being drawn into a soft stitched brim, 
and a wide, flatly-looped bow of the 
suéde being fastened in front, the whole 
being, in fact, so attractive as well as so 
comfortable that it is not likely to be 
reserved entirely for train journeys, but 
will also be utilised for motoring and sea 
voyages, and there is absolutely no 
reason why it should not, and every 
reason why it should, be a favourite 
form of head-gear for golfers. 

I would also advise you to study—in 
the special and charmingly illustrated 
catalogue, which shows many of the 
new arrivals in the millinery department 
—the prices of the real Panama hats for 
which a special vogue is promised this 
season, for, certainly, they will help you 
to follow the fashion, 18/9 and 25/9 
being representative of their moderation. 

A further adjournment to the 
splendidly spacious “Sports Coats”’ 
department upstairs will also be of the 
greatest benefit to your appearance and 
your purse, for there are hundreds and 
hundreds of most up-to-date garments in 
general awaiting you, and, in particular 
perhaps some of the most effective 
models in vividly-coloured velours, cut in 
the loose way which is so smart and 
withal so comfortable, great width of 
armhole being another of their admirable 
characteristics, and a broad belt being 
generally in evidence, set low down at 
the back or else arranged in completely 
encircling form, but always adding con- 
siderably to the chic of the coat. 

You can spend as much as 6 guineas 
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on one of these splendid wraps, but, also, 
you can actually secure one for 29/6— 
the smartest affair too, in, say, vivid 
orange velours, the belt passed beneath 
side tabs and fastened loosely in front, 
while four great buttons give further 
finish, and big pockets of most decorative 
effect are ready to be put to practical use 
whenever necessary. Altogether it is, as 
you may imagine, quite wonderful value 
for the money, and there are companion 
bargains, too, in the way of black and 
white check sports skirts, which also 
commence at 29/6, and are made 
either to unbutton all down or half-way 
down the front ; side-pockets, with little 
buttoned flaps, being a further and up- 
to-date detail. 

These black and white checked skirts 
look exceedingly effective with the 
vividly-coloured velours coats, and such 
contrast costumes are going to be greatly 
favoured this season. 

In the same department there will also 
be found some light-weight and rain- 
proof gabardine skirts at 31/6, while, 
because it may help some girls with a 
limited allowance to be as well turned 
out as they could wish—but otherwise 
could not perhaps afford to be—let me 
further proclaim the pleasant possibility 
of obtaining a thoroughly well cut and 
made sports skirt from Harrod’s for the 
modest half-guinea ! 


REAL REsT AS A CERTAIN BEAUTIFIER. 


But, of course, any and all of these 
fashionable new garments will entirely 
fail to be of the desired, and fascinating, 
effect if you yourself are not looking 
your best. Wherefore it is that, in 
order you may do them full justice, and 
that they may return the compliment, 
I want to recommend a combined rest 
cure and what may really in consequence 
be described as beauty treatment! 
seeing the real rest is a beautifier. 

It is quite simple for great are the 
benefits worked by means of a Foot’s 
Rest Chair—one piece of furniture 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


which combines and concentrates the 
uses and advantages of half-a-dozen in 
a way which makes it a comfort 
when you are well, and a boon if you 
are ill, its value in this connection being 
perhaps best proved, by the fact 
that when the Pope was so seriously ill, 
some time since his physicians included 
a Foot’s chair in their prescription. 
It was in another of these world- 
famous chairs and contrivances that the 
Duchess of Connaught passed the long 
days of convalescence after her double 
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and fashions and functions. For, with 
this once installed in your house, it will 
be an easy and pleasant matter to ensure 
at least the vitally necessary fifteen 
minutes of “conscious” and _ perfect 
rest each day, any extra time you 
can spend in the chair being, of course, 
all to the good. 

You can read in it with the book up- 
held for you at the exactly right angle, 
and any of the chairs can also be 
provided with a flexible electric light 
attachment at the back—where, let me 


THE IDEAL REST CHAIR AT FOOT’S. 


operation, an ‘‘ Adapta ’”’ Bed Table (also 
a speciality and success of Foot & Son’s, 
of 171, New Bond Street) having pre- 
viously done great service in the sick 
room. 

But illness is, luckily, only a possible 
calamity for some, while health and 
beauty-giving rest is a daily necessity 
for everyone in general, and every 
woman in particular. That is why I 
so strongly advise the prompt purchase 
of one of these rest cures, as a prelude 
to the Spring campaign of sport 


remind you, the light for reading and 
writing always should be. There is a 
table flap, too, adjustable with a touch 
and always firm, on which lunch or tea 
can be set out, or on which you can 
arrange your writing appointments ; 
while when the meal, or the task, or the 
book be finished, you can just turn aside 
the tray and the stand, press your finger 
on a button at the side, and sink gently 
back till you are more or less supine. 
Finally, when you want to leave the 
chair there need be no_ undignified 
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struggling (however tight your skirt 
may be), as another touch moves the 
arm aside, and you step out just as 
easily as from an open settee. 

The men in their turn appreciate its 
convenience and comfort, so 
what an ideal wedding present a 
“Rest Chair ’’ would make, to be sure, 
inasmuch as it would be of equal_use 
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send to you post-free if you write to 
New Bond Street and mention The 
Badminton Magazine. It will surely 


convince you that such a purchase and 
possession is really a necessity as well as 
a luxury and it will show you, too, that 
if you cannot afford the “ Burlington” 
chair, you can certainly indulge in a 
simplified and quite inexpensive model 


FOOT’S ADJUSTABLE REST CHAIR, WITH ARM OPEN OUTWARD, 
SHOWING EASE OF ACCESS AND EXIT. 


and pleasure to both the husband 
and the wife, and moreover a life- 
long and pleasant remembrancer of the 
giver. 

Still this is only the beginning of 
all that could and should be said 
about this chair of comfort. So all the 
other you must read in the very clever and 
interesting catalogue, entitled ‘‘ The 
Science of Rest,”’ which Foot & Son will 


whose principle of construction is just 
the same. 

On the other hand, if your space-room 
is perhaps somewhat restricted owing to 
your residence in a flat, you can still 
manage to accommodate one of the small 
chairs which are specially designed for 
bedroom or boudoir, and which, let me 
tell you, have commended themselves to 
Queen Alexandra. 


Ne 
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Messrs. A. G. Spalding & Bros., of 317 and 
318, High Holborn, W.C., are sending out 
their Spring and Summer Catalogue for 1914 
to all applicants in all parts of the world, post 
free, who mention the Badminton Magazine 
when writing for it. The high quality of their 
Athletic Goods is too well known to need 
comment, and this catalogue ought to be in 
the hands of every sportsman. It is a beautiful 
production and does great credit to the 
compiler. 


One of the most useful articles that has 
been brought to our notice and one that should 
appeal to the management of all Golf Clubs 
and similar undertakings is SOLIGNUM, a 
wood-preserving stain. This preparation is 


GOLF CLUB HOUSE, ROTHLEY PARK. 


made in a variety of pleasing shades, and 
whether used on the Club House or on the 
numerous wooden structures, foot bridges, etc., 
to be found on all golf courses the effect given 
is altogether more artistic and more in 


INTERIOR OF THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, BUDE, 


harmony with the surroundings than when 
paint is used. The cost of using Solignum is 
infinitely cheaper thau painting, and the wood 
is really protected against decay which cannot 
truthfully be said when paiut is used. 

The accompanying illustrations give some 
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CHALET, COOMBE HILL. 


idea of the class of buildings for which 
SOLIGNUM is frequently used. 


We have been asked to try The Pal Golf Ball 
and though we are not enamoured of the name, 
we are delighted with its playing qualities, and 
can safely recommend it to all golfers. Our 
opinion is shared by such well-known players 
as Mr. S. Mure Fergusson, Miss Mabel Harrison, 
Miss Gladys Ravenscroft, &c., some of whose 
views on another matter will be found in 
earlier pages of this Magazine. The Pal Golf 
Ball is made in two weights—light (red dot) 
and heavy (blue dot), floating and non- 
floating. The price is 2/-, and compares well 
with anv other make in flight, run, approach- 
ing, and putting qualities. Testimonials and 
particulars will be sent by the makers, 
Metropolitan Golf Ball Co., Avenue Chambers, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


Messrs. Donaldson, 163, South Street, St. 
Andrews, have just issued a new catalogue 
and price list of their latest styles in Golfing 
and Shooting Boots. Their exclusive designs 
and special Lasts are greatly appreciated by 
many prominent golfers. Their hand-sewn 
goods are made from the finest material 
procurable—the uppers being cut from choice 
well-seasoned skins and the soles are from the 
very best oak-bark tanned British leather, 
guaranteed waterproof. If readers will send 
for a copy of Messrs. Donaldson’s catalogue 
they will learn for themselves what the firm 
can do, 


Messrs. J. Bernard & Son, 45, Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W., are supplying 
detachable safety spikes for fishing brogues. 
Screw blass plates are fitted on to the soles, 
then a spike is screwed into each plate. When 
the brogues are not in use the spikes can be 
removed and holes replaced with hobnails, 
Wading is made easy and safe. and there is 
no danger of slipping on the rocks. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for March. 


2 MON—ANG.ING: Scotch trout fishing begins. 
COURSING : Beccles and District Club. 
FootBatL: Rugby Union: Wales v. France 
(Swansea). Lawn TENNIS: International 
Tournament (Mentone) begins. Racine: Derby. 

3 TUES—Bapminton: All England Champion- 
ships (Royal Hort. Hall) begins. CouRSING: 
Barbican Cup. Horse SHow: Hackney Show 
(Royal Agric. Hall) opens. Racine: Derby. 


4 WED—Coursinc: Barbican Cup. Hockey: 
The Army v. Oxford Univ. (Aldershot). HorsrE 
SHow: Hackney Show (Royal Agricultural 
Hall). Racine: Gatwick; Haydock Park. 
SKATING : Swedish Challenge Cup (Prince’s). 


5 THURS—Covrsinc: Durham and N. York 
(Hornby). KENNEL: Olympia Dog Show 
opens. Pornt-To-Pornt ’CHasEs: Pytchley H. 
and Ist Life Guards, at Arthingworth ; Cottes- 
more Hunt; King’s Royal Rifles. Racine: 
Gatwick; Haydock Park; Piltown. 

6 FRI—HorseE SHow: Hackney Show (Royal 
Agricultural Hall). KENNEL: Olympia Dog 
Show. Racine: Hurst Park. 

7 SAT—ATHLETICcs: Scottish ’Cross Country 
Champs. Association: F.A. Cup, 
Fourth Round ; Rugby Union: Army v. Navy 
(Queen’s Club). Hockey: England v. Wales 
(in England). Lacrosse: Southern Senior 
Flags Final (Lord’s). Racine: Hurst Park. 

9 MON—ATHLETICs : Cambridge Univ. Sports. 
Lawn TENNIS: International Tournament 
(Nice) begins. PIGEON SHOOTING: Gr. Prix 
du Casino (Monte Carlo). Racine: Leicester. 


10 TUES—Horse SHow: Hunter Show (Royal 
Agricultural Hall) opens. KENNEL: Otter- 
Hounds Show (Rugby). PiGEON SHOOTING: 
Gr. Prix du Casino (Monte Carlo). Point-To- 
Point: Ist Cavalry Brigade. Racinc: Leicester. 


11 WED — Coursinc: Douglas _ Estate. 
KENNEL : Old _ English Sheepdog Club 
Championship Show (Alexandra Palace). 
PIGEON SHOOTING: Gr. Prix du Casino (Monte 
Carlo). Racinc: N.H.Steeplechases (Chelten- 
ham); Co. Down Hunt (Downpatrick). 
SKATING: Ottawa Challenge Cup (Prince’s). 
12 THURS — Couvrsinc: Douglas Estate; 
Gravesend and Cliff Clubs. PIGEON SHOOTING: 
Grande Prix du Casino (Monte Carlo). 
Racinc: N.H. Steeplechases (Cheltenham) ; 
Co. Down Hunt (Downpatrick). 


13 FRI—Coursinc: Gravesend and Cliffe Clubs. 
Pony SHow: Polo and Riding Pony Show 
(Royal Agricultural Hall) opens. Racinc: 
Folkestone ; Hooton Park. 

14 SAT—Anciinc: Freshwater fishing ends in 
England and Wales. ATHLETICS: Cambridge 
Univ. v. A.A.A.: National’Cross-country Cham- 
pionship. Association: Ireland 
v. Scotland (in Ireland). Rugby Union: 
Ireland v. Wales (Belfast). Hockey: Scotland 
v. England (in Scotland); Army v. Navy 
(Oueen’s Club). Pony SHow: Polo and 
Riding Pony Show (Royal Agricultural Hall) 
closes. LacrossE: Final, Northern Senior 
Flags. Racinc: Folkestone ; Hooton Park. 


16 MON—Croovuet: International Tournament 
(Mentone) begins. FOOTBALL: Association: 
Wales v. England (in Wales). Potnt-To-PoInt : 
Mr. Fernies’ H. Ractnc: Wolverhampton; Wye. 
17 TUES—HockeEy: Scotland v. Ireland. 
PIGEON SHOOTING: Grande Prix du Littoral 
(Monte Carlo). SkaTiInG: Figure Skating Club 
(Prince’s). .RacING: Wolverhampton ; Metro- 
politan (Baldoyle); Rugby Hunt. 

18 WEbD—Couvrsinc: Sully. PiGEon SuHoor- 
ING: Grande Prix du Littoral (Monte Carlo). 
Pornt-To-PoInt: Lamerton Foxhounds and 
Sperling Harriers; Sparkford Vale Harriers, 
near Ditcheat; Racinc: Newbury; Shincliffe ; 
Brocklesbury ; Metropolitan (Baldoyle). 

19 THURS — Coursinc: Sully. PoIntT-To- 
Point: Grand Military (N. Warwick Country) ; 
North Warwick Hunt; Glamorgan Hunt. 


RacinG: Newbury; Aylesbury Hunt ; Chelmsford 
Muskerry Hunt. 


20 FRI—Pornt-To-Pornt : 
Racinc : Kempton Park. 
21 SAT—FoorTBaLL: Association: F.A. League 
v. Scottish League. Rugby Union: England v. 
Scotland (Edinburgh). Hockry: Scotland v. 
Wales (in Scotland). Lacross—E: Champion 
Southern Club v. Rest. 
Surrey Union Hunt. Racine: Lingfield Park ; 

Southwell. 

23 MON—Lawn TENNIs: Cannes Tournament 
(Beau Site). Point-to-Point: 9th Lancers. 
Racine: Lincoln; Colwall Park. 

24 TUES—KENNEL: Manchester Dog Show. 
Pornt-To-Point: Blackmore Vale Hunt; East 
Essex Hunt; Percy Hunt; North Cotswold 
Hunt; Middlesex Farmers’ Drag Hunt. 
Racine: Lincoln, Batthyany Plate ; Clonmel ; 
Hawthorn Hill. 

25 WEUD—KENNEL: . Manchester Dog Show. 
Lawn Tennis: London v. Paris (Dulwich). 
Pornt-To-PointT: Army (at Kill); Kildare 
Hunt ; Puckeridge Hunt ; West Street Harriers; 
Meynell Hunt. Racine: Lincoln, Lincolnshire 
Handicap ; Hawthorn Hill; Glamorgan Hunt. 

26 THURS—Lawn TENNIs: London v. Paris 
(Dulwich). Racine: Liverpool, Liverpool 
Spring Cup; Kells. 

27 FRI—Lawn TENNIS: London v. Paris 
(Dulwich). Racine: Liverpool, Grand National 
Steeplechase. SKATING: Pair Skating ‘Champ. 
of Great Britain (Haymarket, Edinburgh). 

28 SAI—ATHLETICcS: International ’Cross- 
country Champ. FoorTsaLL: Association: 
F.A. Cup Semi-finals ; Irish Cup Final; Army 
v. Navy (Plymouth). Rugby Union: Army 
Cup Final (Aldershot). Hockry: England v. 
Ireland (in England). Lacrosse: Club Champ. 
(Lord’s). Lawn Tennis: London v. Paris 
(Dulwich). Motor British Motor- 
cycle Racing Club Meeting (Brooklands). 
Pornt-To-Potnt: Mr. Tiarks’ Harriers (at 
Webbington). Racine: Liverpool, Champion 
*Chase. Row1nc: Oxfcrdv. Cambridge Boat Ra.e. 

30 MON—Lawn TENNIS: Covered Courts 
Championships (Queen’s). RacinG: Warwick ; 
Mullingar ; Blackpool (Clifton Park); Retford. 

31 TUtS—Racinc: Warwick; Sedgefield; 
Chepstow; Portsmouth Park; Kilmallock. 
SHootinG : Hind shooting ends. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will be also provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in the May 


issue. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION. 

The prize in the January Competition has been divided among the 
following competitors:—Mr. R. J. E. Roe, 53, Brighton Square, Rathgar, 
Dublin; Mr. L. J. Peters, 33, Inverness Terrace, London, W.; Mr. A. M. L. 
Hughes, “ Devonia,’ Queen’s Road, Broadstairs; Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, 
Hareston, Paignton, South Devon; Mr. R. W. B. Hall, Staff-Surgeon, R.N., 
H.MS. Active, Ist Light Cruiser Squadron; Mr. L. Farthing, Ist K.D. Guards, 
Ambala, India; Mr. P. Nevill, 44, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W.; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge; Mr. Charles Breach, 1, 
Matlock Road, Eastbourne; and Mr. F. MacDonnell,.91, Upper Rathmines, 


Dublin. 
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INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY MATCH, IRELAND JU. ENGLAND. AN EXCITING RACE FOR THE BALL 
IN THE IRISH CIRCLE 


Photograph by Mr. R. J. E. Roe, 53, Brighton Square, Rathgar, Dublin 


ON A DUCK SHOOTING TRIP NEAR TIENTSIN 


Photograph by Mr. R. H. Smyth, 32, Victoria Road, Tientsin, China 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION 


NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASE AT CHELTENHAM. THE FIRST FENCE 
Photograph by Mr. L. J. Peters, 33, Inverness Terrace, London, W. 


ENLARGING THE DEER AT A MEET OF THE SURREY STAGHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Devonia, Queen’s Road, Broadstair 
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DART VALE HARRIERS ON THE WAY TO A MEET AT BERRY POMEROY 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon. 


A KICK AT GOAL IN THE TORPIDS FINAL AT HARROW SCHOOL 
Photograph by Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, North Devon. 


q 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION 


BEDOUIN SPORTS GIVEN IN HONOUR OF THE VISIT OF THE BRITISH FLEET TO EGYPT 
BY MUSTAPHA KHALIL PASHA AT HIS HOME AT HEHIA, LOWER EGYPT 
Natives at Quarter Staff play. In the foreground are seen some of the famous Bedouin horsemen who gave a magnificent 
display of riding. 
Photograph by Mr. R. W. B. Hall, Staff Surgeon R.N., H.M.S. “Active,” 1st Light Cruiser Squadron. 


HUNTSMAN CARTING A CAPTIVE WOLF, OLGINA, RUSSIA 
Photograph by Commander T. N. James, R.N., H.M.S. ‘‘ Temeraive,” 1st Battle Squadron. 
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CROSSING AN INDIAN RIVER ON AN IMPROVISED RAFT MADE OF A FEW BAMBOO POLES AND TWO 
TARPAULINS FILLED WITH GRASS 
Photograph by Mr. L. Farthing, 1st K. D. Guards, Ambala, India, 


THE LATE MR. TAILBY AT BILLESDON, LEICESTER 
Photograph by Mr. J. Day, 4, University Mansions, Putney, S.W. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION 


AT THE TOP OF THE HILL. THE ‘‘ VENTURE’’ GOING FROM LONDON TO HAMPTON COURT 


Photograph by Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, Sungate, Surbiton, Surrey. 


TOBOGGANING ON SWISS LUGES 


Photograph by Captain G. A. Hassells- Yates, No. 3 Mountain Battery, Abbassia, Cairo, Egypt 
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A RACE AT YORK 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Behrend, 38, Princes Road, Liverpool 


PHILIPPINOS BOXING ON BOARD S.S. ‘‘ MANCHURIA’’ BETWEEN HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 


Photograph by Mr. Russell, Redlands, Bearsden, Dumbartonshire. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION 


THE FINAL MATCH FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. MR. G. FOTHERINGHAM, 
WINNER, PLAYING A SHOT FROM THE TEE 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


- 


START FOR THE PONY RACE (2ND CLASS) AT THE OPENING MEETING OF THE ANDALUSIAN 
RACING CLUB, CAMPAMENTO, NEAR GIBRALTAR 
Photograph by Mr. G. C. Hill, Lieutenant Wiltshire Regiment, South Barracks, Gibraltar 
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1 
TWO FLIERS, THE ARTIFICIAL AND THE REAL 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


MODERN GALLEY-SLAVES ON THE WAY TO THE ISLAND OF PHILAE 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 
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